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Unity with Distinction 


NE CLEAR IDEA was born in Anniversary Week. 

body said it, precisely; it was not on the program, 
few persons may have got it. But there it was. 
the idea is this :— 


No- 
and 
In a sentence, 


The free churches will best promote the unity of all faiths 
and peoples by persevering in their distinctive mission of 
religious liberty. 


There is nothing entirely new about the idea except the 
emphasis on the word “distinctive.” Tue Reeister has passed 
through periods of doubt about “unity,” because it has been 
a vague and meaningless sentiment. People are tired of it, 
just as they are tired of evolution. Unity has been put in 
a tepid bath of emotion, until it is a soft and pinkish thing. 
Now we take it out, stand it up, and begin to talk about it 
in straight and reasonable fashion. And behold, unity be- 
comes a respectable proposition for people who take religion 
with their brains as well as with their hearts. 


Few of us would tolerate the so-called unity which demands 
that we leave behind all that makes our own separate char- 
acteristic, just that we may obtain fellowship. What a 
debased thing such massed nonentity would be! ‘To persons 
who know the fixed laws of life, and especially the laws of 
their own beings, the invitation, “Abandon all that is pecu- 
liarly yours, you who enter here,” is a plain impossibility, a 
pious absurdity. 

But no one proposed such things in the meetings. If the 
valuable truth of those who spoke was not in every case so 

explicit as it might have been, it was implicit enough for us 
' to make the foregoing thesis on our mission. . We were 
heartened. The week made us not only eager for unity, but 
more determined to be distinctive! By zealously cultivating 
the latter gift, we shall be more certain of contributing to the 
former consummation. 

Is our meaning plain? Let us approach the idea from the 
standpoint of the preacher of the Anniversary sermon. Dr, 
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Preston Bradley was speaking in one place about the present 
theological controversy. And in passing, let us say, Rey. 
George F. Patterson, field secretary of the American Unita- — 
rian Association, reported that nearly all of the score of 
orthodox ministers who applied for fellowship in the twelve- 
month did so because of the “ferment” of Fundamentalism,—a 
tribute to the judgment of those who believe that sound doc- 
trines about the deep things of man and God are paramount 
in promoting religion. The Fundamentalist, with all his zeal, 
said Dr. Bradley, does not teach a single religious fundamental. 
That is absolutely true. We have said in these pages that 
men could leave out of their religious beliefs any one and 
every one of the five points of orthodoxy, and it would not 
impair in the slightest degree (indeed it would increase) the 
spirituality and the power of their life. The infallible Bible, 
the Virgin Birth, the vicarious blood atonement, the carnal 
resurrection, and the second coming of Jesus in the body, 
are a medieval compound of untruth and unessential that 
have nothing whatever to do with a life of holiness and use- 
fulness in this present world or the world that is to be. 
Jesus never taught that they had. 


And mark this well: These are the things which are “dis- 
tinctive” of the churches of orthodoxy. They are orthodoxy. 
They prevail throughout Christendom. We say this with 
no high and mighty spirit. We simply speak the truth. We 
want to help people out of their orthodox darkness. We know 
there are many enlightened leaders who would break with 
these peculiar and tenacious doctrines. They themselves see 
the truth. But if such men dared to do so in words that 
would be plainly understood by their own churches, the result 
would be heresy and catastrophe for the audacious ones. 

Even so large-minded and liberal-spirited a leader as Prin- 
cipal James Smyth, in his lecture on church union in Canada, 
admitted the peculiar delicacy and difficulty of the doctrinal 
issue. In fact, it was the thing that gave the Canadian situa- 
tion jeopardy. He did not quote from the articles of belief 
on which this union was finally based, and it is well, for it 
would have been exceedingly embarrassing to the spirit of 
his hearers if he had done so. They wanted to be encouraged 
in their quest of unity as much as Dr. Smyth wanted to as- 
sure them of the singleness of his own soul’s desire. 

“He did say that the “article in which predestination and free 
will are both accepted as true” is “one of the most adroit 
declarations in*the whole history of theological thought.” We 
do not like the word “adroit.” -What the learned and astute 
brethren did was to manipulate words to reconcile the irrecon- 
cilable. This for the sake of unity! Small matter, some of 
them evidently said. But we recall another saying of Dr. 
Bradley,—namely, the “immorality of wrong thinking.” To 
reprove every breach of ethics is one example of our “dis- 
tinctive” mission in the promotion of unity. We say to our 
kindred in Christendom, speaking the truth in love, that in 
all things there must be honesty without duplicity, because, 
as President Arthur E. Morgan, another speaker of the week 
remarked, telling the truth has a way of building integrity 
and confidence, and these are two stones in the corner of the 
temple of unity. 


We believe with Principal Smyth and others that there is less 
and less belief in dogmas once held by all Christians; but 
it will not be enough, in our judgment, for a certain few ex- 
ceptional men to intimate their disbelief in these obsolete 
things. Such isolated candor does not much serve unity. It 
will not.satisfy the great unchurched world, particularly the 
people who take their religion through their intelligence, and 
who would give themselves to the faithful service of the world. — 
They want to know what the churches say openly and officially. 
If such people are going to do religious work effectually, they — 
must do it in some church. How can we give unstinted mental’ 
assent, whatever be the sympathetic prompting of our hearts 
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toward persons, to such a statement as the following, Article 
V in the Canadian basis of union, on the nature of man :— 


We believe that our first parents, being tempted, chose evil, 
and so fell away from God and came under the power of sin, 
the penalty of which is eternal death; and that, by reason of 
this disobedience, all men are born with a sinful nature, that 
we have broken God’s law, and that no man can be saved but 
by His grace. ; 


That is the doctrine of the fall of man, in all the rigor of 
Calvin and his redemptive system of the sixteenth century. 
In four hundred years it suffers no change whatever. All the 
people and all the ministers—more than two millions of them— 
passed favorably in 1925 on the doctrine and built on it the 
union of Canadian churches! Can we do less than tell them 
that such a belief set down in straight words would make it 
forever impossible for us to come with them? Must we not 
tell them something better,—that we have a distinctive mission 
as free churches to lead all the rest because we in the truth 
are free? 

We assume for ourselves as persons not a shred of peculiar 
virtue. Nothing is imputed to us for righteousness. It is the 
impersonal principle which we cherish and defend, the prin- 
ciple of freedom in the truth of the spiritual life, which gives 
us our distinction. We have not made that principle, but that 
principle makes us, as it makes all who are like-minded, in 
whatever church they may be or even if they are outside the 
church. 


It is a singular, though not an accidental thing, that in all 
the addresses on the subject there was only once a reference 
to freedom as an essential of unity of all religions. Even in 
that instance it was hardly made a major point. When we 
remember that the distinctive foundation of our own churches 
is freedom—that freedom is the very denial of authority and 
that authority still controls the churches of Protestantism, 
as witness the resolutions by the Baptists in their convention 
and the Presbyterians in their assembly last week—what, we 
ask, are we going to do about it? Are we going to cease our 
visions and dreams of unity? God forbid. Are we going to 
be so idealistic and visionary as to deny the existence of in- 
compatible realities in the present orthodox churches? Im- 
possible. We are going to keep steadfastly on the march, with 
enlistment of all free people as our great mission. We are in 
the tradition created by the spirit of freedom, love, and truth. 
We are in the leadership of that tradition. That is our dis- 
tinctive mission. 

We can entertain the deepest good will for those with whom 
we profoundly disagree. We will not compromise with our 
principle. We wili treat them respectfully who disagree with 
us, and yet they must know plainly what the terms of our 
unity are. At these words, we see the smile on a knowing 
countenance. “Why do you take yourselves so_ seriously?’ 
says a gentle voice. “Where do you get the idea that these 
people, these yast multitudes of the other churches, care what 
you say about unity? Who are you? A handful, faintly pur- 
suing.” We admit we are not many. Sometimes we believe 
that we shall always be only a few, as true pioneers. But 
few or many, freedom is right. We are not proud of numbers, 
though we ought to be a multitude. We are custodians of a 
precious gift of God. 

We have seen in a brief hundred years a score of our ideas 
gradually appropriated by the other churches, even as we have 
not seen a single one of our great doctrines repudiated by the 
marching hosts who have come down to these modern days. 
History has divinely approved our fathers. Always at the 
center of our heart has been the longing and prayer for unity. 
Though we are forthright, we have never taught or preached 
a single idea which was provocative of discord or promotive 
of division. What other church can say the same? Perhaps 
one, or two. 

egin with the idea of God a century ago in America, 
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we changed the heavenly host from the horrendous immorality 
of orthodoxy into a spirit of truth, and love, and law, and 
righteousness. And because of our thought, man has risen 
from a damned soul as in orthodoxy to a son of the Highest, 
and the glorious destiny of man has been conceived in these 
latter times as the chief purpose of the whole creation. He 
is no longer creature, but creator—his mission to perfect the 
universe. That is, indeed, what humanism means in the 
present movement in religious thought. 


The suggestion of Dr. A. P. Reccord’s as he looked toward 
unity ‘if the churches could forget,” that is, if they could 
forget their divisive and unessential dogmas,—applies least to 
us, because our sin has not been in holding to wrong beliefs. It 
has been our shortcoming that we have not believed our faith 
ardently, steadfastly enough; have not persuaded the other 
churches of the errors by which they continue the divided 
spiritual world; have not rallied and marched as a mighty 
army to conquer the heart of the world by the simplicity and 
the purity, the height and the depth, the beauty and the 
holiness of our religion. 

We caught the spirit of unity last week. The spirit spoke 
to us of the Unitarian Church, and said: Be yourselves 
mightily. Be yourselves distinctively. The more truly you 
adhere to those great essentials which have made your faith 
known in the world, the more surely you will be contributing 
to the harmony of all souls with one another and with the 
spirit of God. That spirit was present in the sermon of Dr. 
Bradley, in the address of President Morgan, in the report 
on denominational suryey by Percy W. Gardner, as much as 
it was in the lecture openly spoken for union by Principal 
Smyth, the address on unity by Professor Peabody, and that 
likewise of Roger S. Forbes. Unity is as much in distinction 
as it is in fellowship. 

When one speaks the most distinctive Unitarian gospel, 
one speaks the broadest truth for unity! For the paradox 
is plain. The heart's core of our free churches is pure reli- 
gion. It deals with the universal elements. The more in- 
tensely and deeply we delve it, and proclaim it, and plan 
machinery for its propagation, the more certainly and widely 
and permanently we exert our influence for the expulsion of 
wrong religious notions from other faiths and the establishment 
of those things which are lovely and of good report to all of 
the children of men. 


There must be no stay in the faithful pursuit of unity 
which has the genuine quality that will make it endure. The 
mere merging of congregations for economic and other second- 
ary reasons makes no new condition in their inward belief 
and spirit. This is not unity. What they believed before 
they came together they continue to believe after their con- 
venient arrangement. Unity means not a continuance of the 
old order. Unity is always a new creation. ‘There was in 
Janada, for example, no unity, but only union. If those 
churches had conceived and brought forth a new body of faith 
agreeable to this age and in harmony with freedom, reason, 
sympathy, character, and service, there would have been in- 
deed a new Reformation. But all their faith is antiquated, 
unchanged. When the other churchés are convinced in their 
hearts that they must overturn their foundations and make a 
change as profound and complete as that which came when 
the world passed from Moses to Jesus,—that is, from authority 
to freedom, from law to love, from monarchy to democracy, 
from reaction to progress, from death to life,—then, and not 
till then, can there be unity. Unity exacts fixed conditions. 
Unity is kind, but obdurate. We did not make, we only carry 
out unity’s inexorable law. And all these things we learned 
anew in Anniversary Week, as we received again that baptism 
of the spirit to go forth to life, in quest of the highest desire 
of the human heart. Unity with distinction! 


ie The Letter from Europe o ae 


/ Soria. 

NE OF THE RESULTS of the World 

War was the tendency of young men 
and women to think and act for them- 
selves more earnestly than they had done 
for centuries of peace. The conflict was 
fought by the young of all the nations 
that took part in it. When it was over, 
these young men and women—the students 
of the world—refused to contemplate with 
equanimity a repetition of the great 
tragedy. So they set to work. 

In November, 1919, the National Union 
of French Student Associations met for its 
annual congress in the recently liberated 
city of Strasbourg. There happened to be 
present leading students from America, 
Belgium, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, 
Poland, Roumania, Czechoslovakia, and 
Jugoslavia. The result was the formation 
of the “Confederation Internationale 
des étudiants,”’ since known everywhere 
throughout Europe and in most of the uni- 
versities of the civilized world as the 
C. I. H. 


ALL WHO ASSISTED at its formation 
were convinced that the chief need of the 
world was international. understanding. 
and hoped that the C. I. E. might be an 
agency for the attainment of that end. 
But, as was natural so soon after the 
War, there was at first a narrow concep- 
tion of international understanding. The 
C. I. E. was a confederation of national 
unions of students from those countries 
only which had supported the Allies or 
had remained neutral during the hostili- 
ties. The first three years of its existence 
—from its first triennial congress at 
Prague in 1921 until the second in Warsaw 
in 1924—were taken up by attempts to 
settle differences on the question of the 
admission of students of other countries, 
particularly Germany. It is a long story, 
and much of the controversy turned upon 
technical points—the German student 
body, unlike the student bodies of other 
nationalities, was organized in a racial 
union, the Deutsche Studentgeschaft, 
which included Austria and minorities in 
other states wherein national unions al- 
ready existed. The French and Poles on 
one side, and the British and the stu- 
dents of former neutral states on the 
other, were the chief protagonists. Finally, 
however, a compromise was effected at 
Warsaw, and the Deutsche.Studentgeschaft 
is now in active collaboration with the 
Cc. I. E. It is perhaps significant that 
the Warsaw congress elected as one of 
its vice-presidents a Hungarian—Ferenz 
Deak, bearer of a historic name in the 
annals of Hungarian patriotism. There 
appears to be no doubt that the congress 
did much to further the first object of the 
C. I. E., which is declared to be “to create 
bonds of friendship and esteem between 
the students and intellectual classes of the 
whole world.” 
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World students act together 


Six commissions, subject to decisions 
by the executive committee and the tri- 
ennial congress, organized the work of 
the C. I. E. Two are concerned with the 
program and finances of the Confedera- 
tion as a whole and with collecting infor- 
mation, which can readily be consulted 
by all students, concerning the university 
life of the world. Another commission 
looks after specifically university matters. 
It is charged with the task of formulating 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


PRIEST AND STATESMAN HERE 


Monsignor Ignaz Seipel, former Federal Chan- 
cellor of Austria, whose service in stabilizing 
the currency after the War probably saved 
Austria from chaos, is a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man, and has come to America to attend the 
Eucharistic Congress in Chicago in June. He 
is head of the Christian-Socialist party in his 
country, and was professor in a theological 
school in Vienna 


—— 


some acceptable scheme for the interna- 
tional equivalence of degrees. This is a 
difficult but desirable achievement. Even 
within the same country there are anom- 
alies—in the university of London, for 
example, the degree of M. A. indicates 
the completion of several years of valuable 
research after taking the initial degree 
of B. A., while in the university of Oxford 
it merely indicates the payment of certain 
dues over a period of years after the B. A. 
is taken. In the Scottish universities, 
which have no B. A. degrees, it is the 
initial degree and indicates merely the 
completion of a four-year course of un- 
dergraduate study. 

This commission hopes to work in con- 
junction with the committee on intellec- 
tual co-operation of the League of Nations. 
Other commissions are concerned with 
the organization of international student 


sport and with student relief. It is an- 


nounced that a great sports Olympiad 
will be held this summer in Rome, a 
meeting which will receive—as every 
lawful activity now apparently must re- 
ceive—the patronage of Signor Mussolini 
himself. The work of student relief, 


though the immediate need is not so press-— 


ing as it was a few years ago, is by no 
means at an end; and it is hoped that 
provision may be made for the use of 
poor students in the future. : 

“Commission Three,” which has its 
headquarters in London, is in charge of 
the most immediately practical of the 
activities of the C. I. HB. It organizes 
student correspondence exchanges, holiday 
tours, sports tours, and faculty tours in 
foreign countries, exchange visits of stu- 
dents, and so forth. In short, it is rapidly 
becoming an important travel agency. 

The C. I. E. is a federation of national 
unions of students in most of the coun- 
tries of Europe and in some of the coun- 
tries of Asia, South Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand. These unions, if one may 
take the British as typical, each unite 
all university students of their particular 
country, represent them as a whole when 
national educational policy is being con- 
sidered, publish a magazine of information 
and artistic expression, operate library, 
loan, and social service schemes, organize 
national conferences, and provide a cén- 
tral office for the interchange of informa- 
tion and advice. At the recent conference 
at Princeton University, on the World 
Court, the American students decided to 
form a similar union. Organization will 
be difficult on a nation-wide scale in. a 
country so large as the United States; 
but it should not be impossible. 


ONCH FORMED, an American national 
union of students would be the most 
powerful, both numerically and finan- 
cially, of all such bodies in the world. 
If it is decided to become a member of 
the C. I. E., the latter would be greatly 
strengthened. It would be easy to ex- 
aggerate the power of such an organi- 
zation. But there is no doubt that, work- 
ing as it does among the future political 
and social leaders of the world, its power 
to promote international understanding 
is far from insignificant. Declaring from 
the outset that it is independent of all 
political or sectarian affiliations, the 
C. I. BE. has already done much to foster 
among young men and women the spirit 
of reconciliation and understanding. To 
assist in such a work is surely no mean 
way for American youth to expend some of 
its energy. The work has been well 
begun. Every right-thinking and right- 


feeling citizen of America and the world | 


will wish it supremely well, as an em- 
bodyment of the hopes of mankind. 
8. I. Tonzorory. 
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To Shake America With Liberal Gospel 


Ours is the might 


NE OF THE LARGEST congregations 


of Unitarians that ever assembled in 
Arlington Street Church on Sunday even- 
ing of Anniversary Week was stirred this 
year by a vigorous demand for a vital, 
affirmative, non-apologetic religious lib- 
eralism that should do no less than restore 
the lost idealism of these days. Dr. 
Preston Bradley, minister of the People’s 
Church in Chicago, Ill., was the preacher. 
The vitality, the aggressiveness, the 
“divine dogmatism” that he would have as 
marks of the liberal faith were all in his 
pulpit presence and delivery, just as they 
have all been exemplified in his unusual 
record of religious leadership in Chicago. 
Most of the audience expected this from 
the man who preaches to the largest Uni- 
tarian congregation in the world. 


+ 


The service preceding the Anniversary 
Sermon was conducted by Dr. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, minister of the church; Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association; and Rev. Bradford 
Leavitt of the Union Liberal Church in 
Pasadena, Calif., one of the speakers 
later in the Week. A short program of 
music by Carl Barth, violoncellist, and 
B. L. Whelpley, organist of the church, 
preceded the formal service, and the choir 
of Arlington Street Church rendered the 
special music for the service. 

“The Place of Religion in Modern Life” 
was Dr. Bradley’s announced topic. He 
spoke from a text which he described as 
“the most comprehensive statement of 
religious idealism ever made.” It was 
Philippians iv.8: ‘‘Whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.” 

It is hard, and it grows increasingly 
harder, said Dr. Bradley, to have the 
perspective that enables one to interpret 
religion in this age. For this is an age of 
restlessness—a topsy-turvy age, of which 
there in no counterpart in history. It is 
an age of reaction, of a renaissance of 
viciousness. It follows on the Great War, 
and it is partly due to unachieyed ideal- 
ism. The world is in reaction and it has 
not yet arrived at the period of recon- 
struction. 

-- 


This reconstruction is the high business 
of religion—the greatest challenge reli- 
gion has ever faced, declared Dr. Bradley. 
Here he reminded his audience that he 
was not pessimistic; he was only con- 
scious, as every one should be conscious, 
of the limitations of contemporary life 
that, at the time, prevent the finest flower: 
ing of religion. ; 

Dr. Bradley then touched upon the 
great controversy as to the fundamentals 
of faith that followed this collapse of 
idealism, There is restlessness of thought 


and power, says Dr. Bradley in Anniversary Sermon 


as to the yerities and sanctions of religion. 
Herein is a challenge to every pulpit. 
The man in the pew is. not lulled by 
generalities or the phraseology of me- 
dizval theology. This restlessness is ap- 
parent even among religious liberals, 
many of whom are on the verge of rank 
materialism, having no religion related 
to a power outside themselves. 

Experimentation and _ persistent in- 
dependency of thought are marks of this 
age. Modern man, coming out of the 
War, put society into the crucible of ex- 
perimentation, refusing any longer to be 
swayed by flag-waving and bands—re- 
fusing to entertain the propaganda that 
would plunge the world into another war. 
The experimentation started with govern- 
ment: every ideal is being tried out. It 
extends to education—to religion. And 
the world is in for these experiments for 
the next one hundred years. There is a 
divinity in the doubt—the healthy doubt 
—which has been superinduced by the 
present needs of the world; it is quite 
different from denial. — 

Dr. Bradley considered the nature of 
the religion that will take up the chal- 
lenge of restlessness, doubt, experimenta- 
tion, and meet the spiritual needs of 
humanity. 

First, there must be intellectual in- 
tegrity in religion. He declared: ‘“Re- 
ligion is the one subject in life that needs 
and commands our highest and best think- 
ing, separated from inherited predisposi- 
tions.” 

+ 


Second, religion must be more than 
ethics. Bryan’s morality was impeccable. 
In a stormy political life, where every 
fault and lapse is capitalized not once did 
his worst enemies question his honesty, 
integrity, and purity of purpose. But 
what immorality of wrong thinking was 
his! His was a static religion, an im- 
pediment to all progress. 

Third, religion must be affirmative. 
The modern man does not care for the 


“Sfs” and “buts,” the queries and criti- 


cisms; he asks, “What do you have in 
your religion that is true?” Liberal reli- 
gion has definite spiritual realities. 
Fourth, it follows that liberal religion 
need not be—must not be—apologetic, 
constantly defending and explaining it- 
self. There is a certain divine dogmatism 
with which the spiritual truths of religion 
will win their way with men and women. 
Inquiry may satisfy a few great scholars, 
but most men and women are not scholars. 
A religion of inquiry, speculation, apolo- 
getics, will do no good to the man who 
has made a wreck of his life. To him 
must be given the verities of religion. 
Fifth, religion must convince people of 
a power outside themselves with which 
they can have authentic relationships, and 
in and of which there is an idealism far 
transcending the desire for human wel- 
fare only. Dr. Bradley said, with a 
warmth and conviction that cannot be 
translated into cold type: - 


“Tf all love and all work is limited to 
this place and this brief span of individual 
human lives, if there is no cosmic con- 
sciousness, if the only impetus for human 
welfare is selfishness—what a jest! The 
will to progress is the God-consciousness. 
Without it, the world is a playground of 
accidental forces, and we are only pieces 
on the chessboard. To associate ourselves 
with it is to spiritualize our own con- 
sciousness—to spiritualize the forces of . 
civilization. If we are to deify man as 
God, if the forces of life are not to be 
Spiritualized with the will of this cosmic 
consciousness, progress will back-fire. If 
we can make spiritual our resources in 
this universe, we shall see organized reli- 
gion doing things that are vital to the 
world.” : 


+ 


Sixth, liberal religion must speak in no 
uncertain voice in the matter of social 
reform. What matters it if people are 
Trinitarian, Unitarian, Arminian, Cal- 
vinist, Fundamentalist or Modernist, 
Humanist or Theist, if they are not 
“Vitalists’? For that matter, Modernism 
is not modern, and there is not one funda- 
mental in Fundamentalism. Dr. Bradley 
gave a typical instance of how professors 
of religion are often recreant to vital 


religion. A churchman of wealth in 
Chicago gave $25,000 to “charity.” “I 
know,” asserted the speaker, “that he 


underpays his workmen and that his 
economic organization is corrupt through- 
out.” Some men and women in the 
audience may have remembered that 
Rhondda Williams from this same pulpit 
two years ago declared that Christianity 
must not only preside over the giving, but 
also over the making of wealth. People 
to-day, because they feel that religion is 
valuable only in what it does in the 
business of living, loving, and working, 
are—to use Dr. Bradley’s picturesque 
slang phrase—“de-bunking” religion. <A 
religion that survives must be intensified 
by a passion for helpfulness. 

Finally, liberal religion must have 
leadership. ‘The only thing that is going 
to save the liberal church,” said Dr. 
Bradley,’ is a renaissance of religious 
leadership; for the growth and develop- 
ment of liberalism in religion will be de- 
pendent upon the quality of leadership 
which the movement can produce.” 


a 


Dr. Bradley spoke more than once of 
liberal religion in terms of vitalism. He 
declared: “There is enough religious 
energy represented in this congregation 
here to-night, if released and put to work, 
to shake America with the liberal gospel.” 

Liberal religion can approach the people 
from a strategic position. ‘We have the 
one attitude in which there is no hypoc- 
risy,’” Dr. Bradley said. ‘‘The uniqueness 
of our position is that we can go to the 
world without subterfuge. The people 
know where we stand—upon that fact we 
can build out strength.” 
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For a New Unity of Action in Our Churches 


; 
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Report of Commission on Survey principal feature of annual A. U. A. meeting 


HE OUTSTANDING FEATURE of An- 

niversary Week was the laying of 
the corner stone of the new American 
Unitarian Association building at 32 Bea- 
con. Street, Boston, Tuesday, May 25, at 
1.30 p.M., on ground adjoining the State 
House, by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president 
of the Association. Another important 
feature was the survey presented Tuesday 
morning, at the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association, by the 
Commission on Survey, the chairman of 
which is Percy W. Gardiner of Providence, 
R.1., also recently elected president of 
the Laymen’s League. Associated with 
Mr. Gardiner on the commission were 
Rey. Preston Bradley of the People’s 
Church, Chicago; Milton T. Garvin of 
Lancaster, Pa.; Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson 
of the First Parish Church, Dorchester, 
Mass., and Rey. A. Wakefield Slaten of 
the West Side Unitarian Church, New 
York City. In no uncertain terms the 
commission recommended that definite and 
decisive measures be adopted by the fel- 
lowship, including the association of young 
ministers with experienced pastors and 
the more careful selection of religious 
leaders; the appointment of a mobile 
squad of missionaries which shall consist 
of selected men who will go into new 
fields, remain two or three years, and 
establish churches of permanent char- 
acter ; the founding of churches in centers 
of population in foreign possessions of 
the United States; the application of busi- 
ness methods in church administration ; 
the selection of a board of trustees for THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER which shall represent 
all the major Unitarian activities, and 
thorough revision of courses of education 
in theological schools. 

The morning session of the one-hundred- 
and-first annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association, which met in Tre- 
mont Temple, included brief and pointed 
addresses describing interesting aspects of 
the work for the year. These addresses 
in the main indicated the forward look, 
eapable handling of funds contributed by 
the Fellowship, and a widening Unitarian 
influence. Throughout both sessions, how- 
ever, a tone of regret might have been de- 
tected that glowing opportunities had to be 
passed by owing to lack of material re- 
sources. The fact made itself rather prom- 
inent to the delegates that the Unitarian 
gospel, which might be preached the world 
round to eagerly listening ears, can, per- 
force, because the sinews of war are lack- 
ing, hardly be proclaimed beyond time- 
honored precincts. 

Again and again, fields ready for har- 
vest were described which must remain 
unharvested because funds are not ayail- 
able to send in the workmen. 

The treasurer, Henry H. Fuller, report- 
ing for the Finance Committee, spoke 
with interest to the delegates when he 
told of the wish of the Governor and 
members of the legislative bodies of Mas- 
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Association be not used for building pur- 
poses. One important argument which 
prepared the way for a better feeling, he 
continued, was the assurance given the 
Governor by a committee representing the 
Boston Society of Architects that the ex- 
terior of the proposed new building would 
conform in architectural design to the 
Bulfinch front of the State House. Mr. 
Fuller announced that receipts for cur- 
rent activities totaled $722,209.77; re- 
ceipts of allotments, bequests, gifts, and 
transactions as to capital account totaled 
$1,792,248.64. Donations from societies 
and individuals amounted to $63,503, with 
the societies giving $55,271 of that amount ; 
funds which are restricted reached a 
total of $62,543.81; unrestricted, $89,365. 
Unitarian Foundation allotments amounted 
to $153,868.62; and Unitarian Campaign 
allotments, $21,946.09. 

The budget for the 
amount to a little over $170,000, an- 
nounced Dr. Eliot, who was presiding. 
This amount is about $20,000 more than 
was anticipatéd. 


Field and Workers 


Following the report of the Finance 
Committee, a group of officers of the As- 
sociation told in a few words of the ac- 
tivities of their particular departments. 
Rev. Walter R. Hunt, D.D., reporting for 
the Church Extension Committee, spoke 
with enthusiasm of the opportunities in 
territories under his survey. “I wish,” 
he said, “that you could see our men in 
action, and observe how the liberal faith 
is being put into operation. The men 
themselves should be here to tell you 
of their work at first hand. In no other 
way that I know of, can interest in field 
work be better stimulated. Other denom- 
inations bring workers back from the field 
to instil enthusiasm in those at home. Let 
our men tell you of their efforts; then 
your gifts will assume generous propor- 
tions. Yes, our field enterprises are grow- 
ing. At Trenton, N.J., where a Unitarian 
church was founded, due to a Billy Sun- 
day agitation, for four years the Asso- 
ciation supplied the funds. Lately, by 
request of the congregation, the fund has 
been cut in half; and this is true of a 
number of churches. The very fact that 
an officer goes out on the road, talks with 
trustees and committees often discouraged, 
may mean rejuvenation.” 

“Four years ago at Hollis, N.Y.,” he 
continued, “a society was started through 
the department of religious education, 
with the idea that adults would be in- 
terested for the children’s sake. The 
ideal was realized, and to-day we have 
a church there made up of substantial 
business men of New York. The first two 
years $3,700 was given by the <Associa- 
tion; but this year that gift has been 
cut in half, with the society itself raising 
$1,800. You see these churches are get- 
ting on their feet, and money is thus 


new year will 


sachusetts that land purchased by the released for other purposes. For instance, 
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the church at Lynchburg, Va., organized 

two years ago through Association money, 

has so developed that the sum has been © 
reduced one-half. The church at Sum- 

mit, N.J., was started, as were several 

of our churches, by ministers visiting 

from larger churches. It now has a 

church building and parsonage, and is 

nearly free from debt. - 

“Another type is the federated church, 
as those at Mt. Vernon and Utica, N.Y., 
where the Universalist and Unitarian 
societies have happily combined. Another 
field the committee has is the summer 
church. What was done in Duxbury, 
Mass., last summer, will be attempted this 
summer in Scituate and Cohasset. 

“What do all these churches need most? 
They need, besides money, your faith in 
your gospel of liberal religion.” 

Rey. George H. Patterson, introduced by 
Dr. Eliot as “Mr.” Patterson for the last 
time, since he will soon have conferred 
on him the degree of doctor of divinity, 
reported for the Fellowship Committee. 
He said, in part, that “an interesting 
feature of our work is the fact that the 
present religious ferment has given us a 
large proportion of the forty-six men who 
have entered the Unitarian ministry the 
past year. Of this number only six were 
trained in Unitarian schools; the re- 
maining number came from ten other de- 
nominations, among which may be men- 
tioned the Roman Catholic, Episcopal, 
Universalist, Lutheran, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Congregational, and the United 
Church of Canada. Those coming from 
the Universalists invariably wish to hold 
fellowship in both the Universalist and 
Unitarian Churches. It may be said, also, 
that these come in a perfectly simple and 
natural way. Applicants from other 
churches, however, must often make great 
self-denials, for it is no light matter to 
sever old connections and make new asso- 
ciations. But they make the sacrifice 
knowing that the new freedom is worth 
much more than it costs. : 

“We welcome these new men because 
they bring what the rest of us seem to lack 
—an appreciation, developed often through 
great tribulation, of the privileges of this 
Fellowship. 

“The forty-six received gives but little 
idea of the number of applicants. Not 
only have applicants knocked at the gates 
—they have stormed the gates. But we 
must discriminate. It is not enough that 
one applicant is dissatisfied with his 
present charge; or that another needs a 
position to take care of relatives; or that 
a third with a little group of independents 
wants our aid; or that a fourth is seeking 
an independent platform. The fact that 
we have a free pulpit seems to offer great 
advantages—but we require that appli- 
cants become part of our organization, 
that they realize the dignity of our pulpit, 
and not regard it as a prize ring; that 
they appreciate the fact that they ¢ 
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We ot eaicine loyalty to truth and 
righteousness. We want men ready to 
give heart, mind, and spirit to the work. 


-- 


When they come with devotion, we give 
them the best we have. And we ask the 
_churehes to make the vision of what 
liberal faith is, come true to them. A 


great ministry may make a great parish; 
but more often a great parish makes a 


great ministry.” 


Unitarian Foundation 
Rey. Louis C. Cornish, D.D., reported 


for the Unitarian Foundation, represent- 
ing the Administrative Committee. 


He 
said that he wished he could give the 
audience an idea of the romance of the 
undertaking. It is stimulating to asso- 
ciate with men who talk in millions. It 
gives one a feeling that he is a roman- 
ticist in figures. He explained that from 


- about 1870 to 1920 contributions for de- 


_ fellows. 


nominational agencies equalled on the 
average about $55,000 yearly. Then came 
the War, revived interest, and the splen- 
did contribution by Unitarians of $2,300- 
000. Five years have passed, with half 
the money spent and half banked. Some 
ask why we didn’t spend it all; others, 
why we didn’t bank it all. 

To date, the Foundation has received 
$548,000 from 150 churches, or about one- 
fourth the sum asked. 

Dr. Cornish paused a moment to pay 
tribute to Oliver M. Fisher, former chair- 
man of the Executive Committee and 
treasurer of the Foundation. His life 
was spent in this endeavor, Dr. Cornish 
said, and no doubt shortened by his self- 
denying labors. He was a man of pro- 
found religious convictions, and we speak 
of him now with gratitude and love. 

“We are still in the midst of this un- 
dertaking,” said Dr. Cornish. ‘We ask 
that you who are delegates, when you 
return, see to it that we leave the lower 
levels for the higher.’’ He mentioned the 
erection of the church at Lynchburg, Va., 
as an example of what money added to 


the vision and enthusiasm of a devoted 


group will accomplish, explaining that 
Lynchburg was but an example of many 
such opportunities throughout the country. 


Survey and Proposals 


Probably the part of the program that 
stood out most. conspicuously was the 
report of the Commission on Survey, read 
by Perey W. Gardiner, the gist of which 
While the commission was ap- 
pointed primarily to study missionary 
policies and methods, it seemed to the 
members that the investigation should 
comprehend all Unitarian activities. It 


felt assured that the Fellowship was work- 


ing with united effort—a fact to make 
much of, since never has religious liberty 
stood in greater jeopardy. The commis- 
sion came to two general conclusions: 
first, that the future success of the de- 


- nomination was embodied in its leaders, 


the clergy; and second, that we must 


develop our national organization. 
_ The commission recommended that in 
smaller communities—not college centers— 


where the movement was not making head- 
: pene support of the American Uni- 
ation should be withdrawn 
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and be concentrated on larger centers of 
population—emphasizing in particular the 
need of appealing to student bodies, and 
explaining that the student mind called 
for a particular type of clergyman. It 
proposed to file with the Association the 
names of communities where support could 
be withdrawn. Let, also, some of the men 
coming into our Fellowship be formed into 
a mobile squad of preachers who shall go 
here and there, founding churches at 
strategic points. 

The foreign missionary venture has 
come to have more meaning to us than in 
past years, the report said. We see the 
need and the value of freely mingling with 
people of other lands well demonstrated 
in our association last centenary year 
with friends from various countries. In 
this regard, let us have especial con- 
sideration for the planting of liberal 
centers in the populous centers of other 
countries, especially those under the 
United States flag. Missions may well be 
undertaken by some of our larger, strongly 
established churches. Here is a distinct 
opportunity, too, for laymen of conse- 
crated ability; let them radiate their 
influence into surrounding territory. 

The time is upon us to apply the same 
business principles to our church activities 
as we apply to our commercial ventures. 
Every church needs a system of finance, 
a budget, the every-member canvass, and 
a salary for its minister commensurate 
with his ability and the demands of his 
position. We would also lay emphasis 
on the work of parish administration— 
and here great benefit may be derived by 
the use of the parish assistant. 

The value of publicity that carries the 
liberal message around the nation can 
hardly be overestimated. It is recom- 
mended that we maintain a bureau of 
publicity, which, on a wide seale, shall 
use the papers and magazines. The 
steadily extending circulation and _ in- 
fluence of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER re- 
quires, in the commission’s judgment, 
that the paper be directed by a board 
of trustees comprising representatives from 
all the major national organizations, thus 
giving it what it does not have at pres- 
ent—a vital connection in its manage- 
‘ment with the body of Unitarians. 

“Our church to-day, as at no past time, 
needs for leaders men large of heart, 
steady of mind,’ the report said. ‘‘We 
feel that our preaching has dealt over- 
much with philosophic and ethical themes 
and too little with the cardinal principles 
of a vitalizing faith. Our people need 
spiritual preaching—preaching that will 
help them meet the trials and vicissitudes 
of the day-by-day struggle for existence. 
Intellectual stimulus may best be found 
in the lecture room. Preserve the pulpit 
for inspiring the soul and steadying faith. 

“We suggest thoroughgoing revision of 
courses in theological schools, particularly 
with reference to the application of reli- 
gion to social problems. Let ministers 
newly coming to us spend a period with 
members of our clergy who have been 
many years in active service, as doctors 
must first spend a probationary period in 
the hospital or young lawyers serye an 
apprenticeship in the large office.” 

The commission showed how completely 
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CHANNING IN HALL OF FAME 
A Resolution Voted by A.U.A. 


“WHEREAS William Ellery Chan- 
ning has been honored by inclusion 
in the Hall of Fame at New York 
University, and 

“WHEREAS no bust of this great 
Unitarian has been installed, 


“THEREFORE, Be it resolved, That 
the President of the American Uni- 
tarian Association be empowered to 
appoint a committee to solicit a fund 


of $3,000 for a bust of William 
Ellery Channing and to make all 
necessary arrangements for its in- 
stallation in the Hall of Fame.” 


it had covered the ground, when, in ad- 
dition to recommendations already men- 
tioned, it urged that the problem of re- 
cruiting the ministry be given new impetus 
—that there be closer co-operation with 
other religious bodies and more practical 
co-operation between the different Unita- 
yian agencies. With respect to this last, 
Mr. Gardiner asked that at least six meet- 
ings be held yearly of a council made up 
of representatives, and that all plans be 
submitted to a general head with a view 
to economy in money and energy. He con- 
Gluded by saying that the commission was 
to continue its work, and would incor- 
porate in detail its findings in a future 
report. 


President's Address 


In his annual address, Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, for twenty-six years president of the 
Association, endorsed the findings of the 
commission. Said he: “They deal with 
things immediately practical.” It was evi- 
dent, he went on, that the commission was 
not composed of “rainbow-chasers or fab- 
ricators of dreams.” He reviewed briefly 
the findings, saying that they were well 
within the truth when they declared that 
the quality of the body of the clergy was 
going to determine the future of the Fel- 
lowship, and that closer co-operation ‘be- 
tween denominational agencies was indis- 
pensable to the best results. Speaking of 
the recommendation of applied business 
methods, he declared that in this connec- 
tion the churches needed to modernize 
their machinery—to provide ministers 
with automobiles, adequate salaries, better 
tools to work with. 

The special problem is before us, he con- 
tinued, of “combining individual freedom 
with collective efficiency. ... The church 
is marching by squads, not by regiments ; 
valiant enough—lacking not in loyalty but 
in cohesion.” 

In his address, the president confined 
himself to a review and summary of the 
reports of the various departments. He 
spoke of the invigorating effect of the 
centennial celebration of a year ago; of 
the change of headquarters, and the fact 
that hardly six months had passed in the 
last twenty years when the officers of the 
Association had failed to have an offer for 
number 25 Beacon Street—a number, by 
the way, he said, that he hoped might be 
applied to the new structure, since no 
building intervened between the old corner 
and the site of the new building. At last 
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the offer had reached so high a ‘figure 
that the Association could not afford to 
reject it. We hope to occupy the new 
quarters the first of the year, he remarked. 
And a fact that may surprise some is that, 
despite the restricted frontage, we shall 
have more space than that provided by 
both the old buildings—25 and 16 Beacon 
Street. 

The combination of the General Con- 
ference with the American Unitarian As- 
sociation was a good move, he explained, 
because it pointed the way to simplify- 
ing and unifying our activities. We may 
pause to remark that our English friends 
are now engaged in precisely the same 
procedure. Why continue to indulge in 
this childish complexity? This week, 
nearly twenty different organizations are 
meeting in nearly twenty independent an- 
nual meetings. We need federation of 
forces. 

We need to put the idea of unity into 
Unitarianism—the unity that means sym- 
pathy and respect, confidence and solidar- 
ity. Dr. Eliot spoke of the good results 
that had come from the meeting of staff 
officers of the various departments a year 
ago, and mentioned a similar meeting to 
be held in June in Marblehead. He also 
said a word of appreciation for the gen- 
eral officers who had met heavy obliga- 
tions with high ideas of duty. We work 
in federated independence, he explained. 
Bach officer is permitted initiative in his 
particular department. The president co- 
ordinates and vitalizes. 

He reviewed the work of the year rela- 
tive to church construction, including new 
churches erected, church buildings re- 
paired, parish houses and parsonages 
built. He spoke of the visit to England 
of representatives of the Association, fol- 
lowing the meetings of a year ago, and 
further journeys to the Continent in the 
interests of international fellowship; of 
the progressive work of the Department 
on Comity and Fellowship; of the activi- 
ties of the Publication Department, which 
issued last year 32,000 tracts and 
pamphlets and a number of worth-while 
books. He announced that Waitstill H. 
Sharp had been appointed new secretary 
of the Department of Education—a young 
man with the vision of youth, who is sure 
to inspire the church schools with en- 
thusiastic purpose. 

Thus one after the other he reviewed 
the progress made in all the units, saying 
it was gratifying to recount these records 
but that no record can be made of the 
pluck that has gone into these labors. 
The best cannot be told in phrases—the 
obstacles overcome, the refusal to be 
chilled by rejection. We learn to live 
dangerously ; to be very patient, too, with 
well-meaning but incredibly ill-informed 
persons. 

We believe in the pay-as-you-go policy. 
Many alluring adventures present them- 
selves, but we turn resolutely aside; for 
we will not run the Association into debt. 
Let us encourage exchanges between 
ministers of the United States and Canada, 
and between ministers of the United States 
and England. Let us open up preaching 
Stations, and establish departments of 
community service; let us develop work in 


‘met there an old minister. 
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foreign fields. This is our work; it ean 
be continued in power only as it enjoys 
the confidence and support of all the mem- 
bers of all the free churches—generous 
co-operation in a common cause. 


Laying the Corner Stone 


It was an impressive moment, when, 
at 1.30 o’clock, the corner stone of the 
new building was laid. One hundred and 
one years ago, exactly, the American Uni- 
tarian Association was organized. There 
was a solemnity about the occasion, too; 
for while the ceremony was simple and 
brief, the hundreds of delegates gathered 
about realized that the act meant the end 
of a great and useful régime—the be- 
ginning of new visions and ventures on 
new ground with more adequate facilities. 
Following the Doxology, prayer was 
offered by Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, min- 
ister of All Souls Church, Washington, 
D.C. Dr. Eliot then applied the trowel to 
the stone, after depositing in it the sealed 
copper box containing reports and records 
of denominational agencies, copies of each 
of the church journals, and other ducu- 
ments. The benediction was pronounced 
by Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus of King’s Chapel, Boston. 

On the lid of the box was engraved: 


TO THE GLORY OF GOD 
AND THE 
WELFARE OF MANKIND 
On the 25th day of May, 1926, this box 
with its contents was placed in the corner 
stone of building situate on Beacon Street, 
Boston, adjoining State House grounds. 
Erected by the American Unitarian Asso-~ 
ciation, for its own use and that of kin- 
dred societies. 

SAMUEL A. BLIOT, President. 

LOUIS C. CORNISH, Adm. V. President. 

PARKER E. MARBAN, Secretary. 

HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer. 


Afternoon Session 


At the afternoon session, representatives 
from other lands were introduced, and 
short reports were given from workers in 
the field. 

Rev. Wilna Constable of Warwick, Eng- 
land, brought greetings from English 
Unitarians. She said that her associates 
came back from the Centenary meetings 
overflowing with enthusiasm. Friendship 
had been cemented. Mrs. Constable de- 
scribed the town of -Warwick and the cele- 
brated old church there which dates back 
to 1638, and urged visiting Unitarians 
not to fail to visit the community. We 
must promote international friendship 
she declared. It is not the task of the 
church to settle great disputes and ques- 
tions so much as to create an atmosphere 
of good will, service, and sympathy. Its 
business is to foster the growth of friend- 
ship. 

Rey. Thomas Eric Davis of Halifax, 
N.S8., spoke next. Said he, “one thing about 
Unitarianism makes me love it—the way 
Unitarians grow old; age with them never 
indicates lack of energy.” Two years 
ago, he said, he had gone to London and 
He remarked 
to the minister that he had heard that 
Unitarians never grew old. “I don’t know 
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about all Unitarians,”. replied the old 


man, “but I am quite sure that some 
have never been young.” Mr. Davis 


brought the greetings of Halifax liberals. — 


“Whatever our name,” he declared, ‘we 
are united in the spirit of honest quest of 
truth.” 

Rey. Laszlo Lorinezi, Transylvania, who 
is doing a unique work among Hungarian 
Unitarians in Ohio, spoke with frank- 
ness of the difficulties of his task. He 
explained that this country is large, while 
the number of Unitarians who come from 
Transylvania is small. In no center are 
there enough of them to make possible 
the creation of a new church. While 
numbers of immigrants were coming from 
his country, they came to make a living 
rather than to seek free practice of a 
faith. -Yet the missionary can do two 
things: he can hold the old Hungarian 
people together, and he can get the young 
people into American churches. Due to 
the exigencies of the situation, his greatest 
work will be of a social rather than of 
a religious character. Mr. Lorinezi spoke 
with feeling of the gratitude of his people 
to American Unitarians, and of his own 
pleasure in participating in this particular 
meeting. His fervid message, spoken in 
halting English as it was, added a touch 
of sincere feeling difficult to describe. 

A group of four workers on the field 
brought fresh descriptions and direct ap- 
peals. The first, Rev. Berkeley Blake, 
Sacramento, Calif., asked that only quali- 
fied men be sent to the newer churches, 
for there the task is most exacting. He 
said that if Unitarians could but appre- 
ciate what even a small sum of money 
meant to a minister faithfully toiling in 
some far outpost, they would give, and 
give liberally. He expressed deep regret 
that the Foundation had not realized ex- 
pectations, reminding the audience that 
the effect would be felt from Maine to 
California. 

Rey. Arthur E. Coxon, Presque Isle, 
Me., said that the message they ‘were 
presenting in that community was that 
the church ‘needed the inspiration of sci- 
ence and that science needed to: be bal- 
lasted by the findings of religion. Every 


one of earth’s teeming millions is a child — 


of God, and must be treated as such. 
Punishment everywhere and always fol- 
lows sin. When a man errs, the moral 
law protests. If he refuses to give up 
his evil way, it means a life maimed and 
ruined. Forgiveness awaits every repent- 
ing man. Love is the all-inclusive vir- 
tue—the panacea for all the world’s ills. 
To be nobly strong one must give himself 
to a life of service. “Do you appreciate 
what it means to our people in Presque 
Isle to have their church home—to ¢con- 
tinue to teach the principles of fatherhood 
and brotherhood ?” 

Rey. David R. Williams, Chicago, told 
the story of how the dead had been raised 
to life. Four years ago, he said, advanc- 
ing business and the coming of a non- 
Protestant population had practically 
killed the Third Church in Chicago. It 
has had a revival, however, 
money furnished by the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and the enthusiasm of 


Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten. For some time 


through — 
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ee. i elety met in a hall so small that 
the preacher feared to gesticulate lest 
hit persons on the rear seats. Lately, 
wever, the church has secured an audi- 
-torium exactly suited to its purposes, with 
rooms for social activities. For the sum 
of $22,000 the church has purchased a 
controlling interest in the modern office 
building in which the hall is located. 
Progress during the last two years has 
been marked, with an increased working 
_ membership; the Sunday morning con- 
-gregation has more than doubled, income 
has increased, and allied organizations 
- are flourishing. “Our message,” said Mr. 
Williams, “is symbolized by the building 
in which we meet, for we are at the 
] heart of business, political, and social 
activities, where ten thousand persons 
come weekly. Thus has a church been 
raised to life, and to a new future.” 
The audience listened with attention to 
the brief address of Rev. Henry F. War- 
ing, Memphis, Tenn., since he came from 
the belt of the radical Fundamentalists. 
“In Memphis,” said he, “the severest test 
to the far-famed hospitality of the South 
is Unitarianism. It does not pay in 
business to become a member of a Uni- 
_ tarian church down there. Moreover, in 
our own case, some of the best members 
have moved away from the city. But at 


HAT IS BELIEVED to be the first 
-eode of ethics for ministers in Ameri- 


{ ean church history to be formally adopted 


by a national ministerial body has been 
approved by the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union. Announcement of the results of 
the mail ballot on the approval of the 
eode was made at the annual business 
meeting of the Union on Monday of An- 
niversary Week, at Bulfinch Place Church. 

The code was drafted a year ago by 
Rey. Charles R. Joy of Dedham, Mass., 
who read it at the 1925 spring meeting 
of the Worcester Conference. Copies of 
the code were then sent to certain min- 
isterial and lay leaders for criticism and 
suggestions for improvement. It was the 
subject of an informal group conference 
at the General Conference on Star Island 
that summer. It was considered by the 
fall meeting of the Worcester Association 
of Ministers, where it was put into the 
form in which it was presented to the 
October meeting of the Ministerial Union 
in Boston, Mass. The code, now the 
product of many minds, was printed, and 
a copy mailed to each minister of the 
‘Unitarian fellowship. Although many 
‘suggestions were made, all but a very 
ew ministers gave their approval. On 
ae Ministerial Union ballot this year ap- 
ared this question: “Would you wish to 
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the heart of that church are devoted 
spirits—beyond words of mine to praise. 
The congregation has doubled ; the Sunday- 
school has been quadrupled; forty mem- 
bers have been added to the church rolls.” 

“Hach Sunday morning,” went on Mr. 
Waring, “we conduct an open forum for 
forty minutes before the morning service. 
We have a rabbi, a State senator, a judge, 
and a distinguished novelist who alternate 
with the pastor each week in giving a 
patriotic address. On the following Sun- 
day the address is discussed. 

“We used to the utmost the anti- 
evolutionist controversy, but interest in 
that has waned. Liberals are weary of 
the word. But we do emphasize heroism. 
Memphis is a strategic center. The possi- 
bilities are tremendous. We are at the 
heart of the anti-evolution laws. Our 
task is to persuade public opinion; that is 
the supreme work before us.” 


Election of Officers 


The resolution on page 515 reported on 
favorably by the committee on findings, 
was accepted by the delegates. 

The committee on ballots returned the 
following names as elected: Regional vice- 
presidents (term of one year): Prof. 
James A. Tufts, Exeter, N.H.; Mrs. W. 
Scott Fitz, Boston, Mass.; Frank H. His- 
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vote to have the code approved by the 
Unitarian Ministerial Union, even though 
the suggestions which you personally made 
were not all incorporated?” Of the min- 
isters replying, seventy-eight answered 
yes, and twenty-two,-no. The full text 
of the code appears elsewhere in this 
issue of THE REGISTER. 

The ministers favored by an overwhelm- 
ing vote the proposal for a representative 
Board of ‘Trustees for THE REGISTER. 
The resolution read: “In line with the 
new polity recently adopted by the Gen- 
eral Conference and the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and with the desire 
of many in our fellowship that other 
denominational institutions become fully 
expressive of our thought, our principles, 
and our ideals, we respectfully request 
the Board of Trustees of THE CHRISTIAN 
Register to adopt some plan by which 
its members shall be elected by and repre- 
sentative of the denomination.” The an- 
nual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association the next day endorsed a sim- 
ilar proposal from the Commission on 
Survey. The trustees of THE RuecistTer 
unanimously favor the plan. The Editor 
has advocated it in an editorial. 

The ministers commended to the churches 
the idea of the parish council by en- 
dorsing the following recommendation 
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cock, Syracuse, N.Y.; Charles H. Patter- 
son, New Orleans, La.; Arthur . Morgan, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio; Charles A. Lory, 
Fort Collins, Col.; Prof. Edward T. Wil- 
liams, Berkeley, Calif.; Murray E. Wil- 
liams, Montreal, P.Q., Canada. Directors 
(term of three years): BH. A. Baldwin, 
Schenectady, N.Y.; Laurence Bullard, 
Windsor, Vt.; Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, 
Brookline, Mass.; Rey. Frederick R. 
Griffin, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; W. HE. 
Hardy, Lincoln, Neb.; Rev. Harold E. B. 
Speight, D.D., Boston, Mass. Director 
(term of one year) to represent “all 
societies and agencies of primary interest 
to the Association or its constituent mem- 
bers, which are dedicated to the social : 
expression of religion’—Rey. John H. 
Lathrop, D.D., Brooklyn,” N.Y. Director 
(term of one year) to represent “all 
schools, colleges, and other educational 
agencies of primary interest to the Asso- 
ciation or its constituent members”’—Dr. 
Samuel B. Capen, Buffalo, N.Y. Directors 
(term of one year)—Rey. James C. Dun- 
can, Clinton, Mass.; nominated by the Min- 
isterial Union; Isaac Sprague, Wellesley 
Hills., Mass., nominated by the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League; Mrs. John B. Nash, 
New York, N.Y., nominated by the Alliance 
of Unitarian Women; Edward P. Furber, 
Watertown, Mass., nominated by the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 


Ministers Make a Code of Ethics 


Also vote for representative “Register” trustees, in annual meeting 


from the Commission on Regional Con- 
ferences which was adopted by the Gen- 
eral Conference at Cleveland, Ohio, and 
has been approved by the directors of 
the American Unitarian Association: 
“very church should, so far as feasible, 
form a central council consisting of the 
officers of the church and the heads of 
its various organizations, to confer regu- 
larly with the minister concerning the 
work of the church.” The Union also 
endorsed “A Message to the Unitarian 
Churches,” which was the report of the 
Council to the Cleveland Conference, and 
resolved that it should be read in all 
the churches. 

Hereafter the monthly meetings of the 
Ministerial Union in Boston, Mass., will 
not pass votes and expend money in the 
name of the national union. This prac- 
tice ‘was opposed by the mail vote on the 
question. Another vote favored more 
time for discussion and fellowship at 
the annual meetings. Still another vote 
approved of emphasizing membership in 
the “church universal,’ of considering 
the members of a defunct church as still 
being members of the Unitarian Church, 
and of having something. to correspond 
to the bishop’s list of the Episcopal Church. 

After listening to the results of the 
mail ballot on these questions and on the 
choice of new officers, the ministers heard 
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an address by Dr. Augustus P. Reccord 
of Detroit, Mich., on “Liberal Religion at 
the Crossroads.” Dr. Reccord’s message 
was published in large part in last week’s 
issue of THr REGISTER. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, 
Pa., was elected president of the Union. 
The following regional vice-presidents were 
chosen: New England, Dr. Augustus M. 
Lord of Providence, R.I.; Middle States, 
Rey. Alson H. Robinson of Plainfield, 
N.wJ.; Southern States, Rey. Frank A. 
Powell of Dallas, Tex.; Western States, 
Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks of Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Rocky Mountain States, Rev. Ernest 
C. Smith of Greeley, Col.; Pacific States, 
.-Dr. John C. Perkins of Seattle, Wash. ; 
Canada, Rey. James C. Hodgins of Toronto, 
Ont. Other elections were: Secretary- 
treasurer, Rey. Frederick L. Weis of 
Dorchester, Mass. ; directors for two years 
—Rey. Herbert L. Buzzell of Winthrop, 
Mass., Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell of Lynn, 
Mass., Dr. Maxwell Savage of Worcester, 
Mass.; Committee on Supply of Pulpits— 
Rey. Benjamin R. Bulkeley of Concord, 


Mass., Rev. Dan H. Fenn of Taunton, 
Mass., Dr. Charles E. Park of Boston, 
Mass.; secretary of the Committee on 


Supply of Pulpits, Rey. 
of Dedham, Mass.; Nominating Commit- 
tee—Rev. Palfrey Perkins of Weston, 
Mass., Rey. Alfred W. Birks of Natick, 
Mass., Rev. George A. Mark of Somer- 
ville, Mass., Dr. Minot Simons of New 
York City, Rev. William L. Walsh of 
Billerica, Mass.; director of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, Rey. James C. 
Dunean of Clinton, Mass. 

How each parish in regions where Uni- 
tarians are few and far between should 
be a mission center for Unitarianism 
formed matter for lively discussion at 
the luncheon meeting which followed at 
' the Twentieth Century Club. Rey. Charles 
E. Snyder told of the Unitarians, one 
hundred and fifty in all, scattered over 
the territory about Sioux City, Iowa, who 
hold district memberships in the Sioux 
City church, and of the Unitarian Clubs 
in Sioux Falls, 8.D., and Washta, Iowa. 
These groups and individuals keep in 
touch with the “mother church,” and Mr. 
Snyder spends practically the entire sum- 
mer in visiting isolated liberals, making 
special trips to some towns where there 
is only one family in the district member- 
ship list. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Dr. 
Maxwell Savage, and Rey. Adolph Ross- 
bach described similar efforts to reach 
liberals in territory surrounding parishes 
which they formerly administered at Den- 
ver, Col., Louisville, Ky., and Keokuk, 
Iowa. Dr. Harold E. B. Speight drew 
attention to the work of The Alliance 
in keeping in touch with liberals in places 
where there is no Unitarian church, and 
suggested that all the denominational 
agencies co-operate in extending this 
work. 

In the discussion came the announce- 
ment from Dr. Preston Bradley of Chi- 
cago, Ill., that the People’s Church, of 
which he is minister, is to erect a Uni- 
tarian broadcasting station on the roof of 
its new Uptown Temple, now under con- 
struction. He said that he has received 
as many as seven hundred letters in one 
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week from listeners-in to the services of 
this church, which are broadcast every 
Sunday. Three churches, one each in II- 
linois (Shelbyville), Wisconsin, and Iowa, 
have radio congregations—a receiving set 
and loud speaker giving them the entire 
service of the People’s Church from the 
opening notes of the organ to the last 
words of the benediction. The People’s 
Church has a radio membership of 1,500 
persons, regularly enrolled on the church 
book. Dr. Bradley’s plea for missionary 
zeal and for the wider use of the radio 
in spreading the ideas of liberal religion 
met with enthusiastic response from the 
ininisters. 

Mr. Duncan, the retiring president of 
the Union, after forty years of happy 
parish relationship in his pastorate at 
‘linton, Mass., could say with good grace, 
as he relinquished his office, that the 
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status of the minister was too often far 
from satisfactory. His leadership, ac- 
knowledged in principle, is again and again 
ignored in practice by his parish. Some- 
times he is treated outrageously, harassed 
by a false sense of economy on the part 
of church officials. Mr. Duncan also saw 
the need of a renaissance of churchgoing. 


Unitarians, he said, are willing to support — 


their parish—willing to work for it, but 
they are proverbially amiss in attends 
ing the services of worship. 

Dr. Griffin, as the new president, en- 
livened the luncheon meeting with his 
irrepressible wit. He announced that he 
had a speech on the present state and the 
future outlook of the church and of the- 
ology which he would deliver if there 
was time left after the general discussion. 
The speech, need it be said,—if ever there 
were one—was not delivered! 


A Ministerial Code of Ethics 


Approved and Adopted by the Unitarian Ministerial Union 


I. The Bitnister andalitattaase 


1. The minister should always place 
service above profit, avoiding the suspi- 
cion of an inordinate love of money, and 
never measuring his work by his salary. 

2. He should be conscientious in giving 
full time and strength to the work of 
his church, engaging in avocations and 
other occupations in such a way and to 
such a degree as not to infringe unduly 
upon that work unless some definite ar- 
rangement for part-time service is made 
with his church. 

8. The minister should count it a most 
important part of his work to keep in 
touch with the best religious thought of 
his day, and should make it a point of 
honor to set aside Braye time for read- 
ing and study. 

4. It is the minister’s duty to | him: 
self in as good physical condition as 
possible. 

5. The minister should set a high moral 
standard of speech and conduct. He 
should be scrupulous in the prompt pay- 
ment of bills, and careful in the incurring 
of financial obligations. 

6. The minister should never speak dis- 
paragingly of his church or-his profession. 


II. The Minister and His Church Officials 


1. The minister’s relation to his parish 
is a sacred contract, which should not be 
terminated by him, or broken by his res- 
ignation, without at least three months 
nptice, except by special agreement. 

2. The minister is the recognized leader 
of the parish, but he should not assume 
authority in chureh affairs which is not 
expressly granted to him by the terms 
of his contract, or the usage of his office, 
or the vote of his church. 

3. The minister rightfully controls his 
own pulpit, but he should not invite per- 
sons into it who are not generally accept- 
able to the parish, and he should be 
ready to accede to all reasonable requests 
by responsible chureh officials for its use. 


lil. The. Minister and His -Partabingees 


1. The minister should remember that 
he is pastor of all his people. He should 
avoid the display of preferences, and the 
cultivation of intimacies within the parish 
which may be construed as evidence of 
partiality. He should not attach himself 
to any social set either in the church or 
in the community. He should not allow 
personal feelings to interfere with the 
impartial nature of his ministrations. 

2. In the case of parish controversy, 
the minister should maintain an attitude 
of good will to all, even when he himself 
is the subject of controversy. 

3. It is unethical to divulge the con-— 
fidences of parishioners without their con- 
sent. 

4. Professional service should be gladly 
rendered to all, without regard to com- 
pensation, except for necessary expenses 
incurred. 


IV. The Minister and His Brother Ministers 


1. It is unethical for a minister to 
render professional service within the 
parish of another minister, or to occupy 
another minister’s pulpit, without the con- 
sent of that minister, whenever obtain- 
able, and this consent should be given 
readily. 

2. He should be very careful not to 
proselytize among the members of another 
church. 

3. He should discourage all overtures. 
from. a’ church whose minister has not 
yet resigned. 

4, He should always speak with good 
will of another minister, especially of the 
minister who has preceded or followed 
him in a parish. It may be his duty, 
howeyer, to bring to the attention of the 
responsible officials of the fellowship 
any instance of gross professional or per- 
sonal misconduct that may injure the 
good name of the ministry. 


5. The minister should be very. gen- } 
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noble army of martyrs, 
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JT IS A PLEASURE to me to describe a 
+ movement which represents the greatest 
victory over denominationalism in modern 
times to those who have always been op- 

posed to identifying religion with denomi- 
national loyalty and who have ever pro- 


= tested against measuring the depth of a 


man’s piety by the narrowness of his 
sympathies. 

The formal and official confirmation 
of the Union of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, the Methodist Church, and the 


City of Toronto, on the tenth day of 
June, 1925, in a memorable service in 
which eight thousand people joined. The 
scene made a powerful appeal to the imag- 
ination and an indelible impression on 
the mind of every person privileged to 
participate in it. At two points in the 
service the emotional effect was almost 
When, with the immense 
audience standing in worship, the great 
choir, with orchestral accompaniment, 
sang the Te Deum, reminding us in our 
high adventure of our communion with 
the glorious company of the Apostles, the 
goodly fellowship of the prophets, the 
and the holy 
Church throughout all the world, there 
were few dry eyes. 

There were present some revered leaders 
who had been connected with the move- 
ment from its inception, almost a genera- 
tion before, up to the hour of its con- 
summation. There were many present 
who knew what it meant to suffer for 
the cause of union. There were ministers 
there whose congregations had refused to 
follow them into union, and who with 
their wives and families had felt com- 
pelled for conscience’ sake to abandon 
their homes and sacrifice their means of 
livelihood. There were laymen present 
who had severed lifelong associations and 
broken ties of peculiar sacredness in re- 
sponse to the vision which had dawned 
upon their souls. I speak of the clergy- 
men and laity of the Presbyterian Church. 
We of the sister churches in Canada have 
witnessed in them the reincarnation of 
the spirit which the cruelties of Claver- 
house could not subdue, and have been 
inspired by the sight of sacrifices not 
unworthy of comparison with the heroism 
of the Puritan Fathers. You must know 
these things if you would understand the 
emotions of the hour. 

This consummation represented the 
fruition of thought and effort, on the 
part of the three churches, extending over 
a quarter of a century. Statistics can 
give only an inadequate indication of 
what has been accomplished. A few 


_ figures, however, in reference to the 


strength of the United Church of Canada, 
may not be wholly without interest. 

_ There were in Canada, according to 
the Dominion census of 1921, in round 
s, thirty thousand Congregational- 


_s 


_——- The Ware Lecture 


Church Union as it is in Canada 


JAMES SMYTH 


Principal Wesleyan Theological College, Montreal 


Principal Smyth is a Methodist. 
He is candid about the difficulties ob- 
vious to all church leaders—not least 
of which, of course, are the doctrinal 
points which have been, as he says 
in one reference, dealt with adroitly. 
But the fact remains that three de- 
nominations, which felt they had no 
profound differences in their evan- 
gelical doctrine, have united in what 
seems a practical order. May they go 
forward successfully! The Baptists 
and The Church of Bngland would not 
go in, and Unitarians, of course, were 
not invited. 


ists; 1,109,000 Methodists, and 1,409,000 
Presbyterians; so that, allowing for the 
Presbyterians who have vyoted not to 
concur, the United Church has a consti- 
tuenecy in members and adherents of over 
two million persons. The number of con- 
gregations is 8,693. 

I think it may be claimed, not without 
reason, that to have brought together, 
into one organic unity, three such churches 
—with different traditions, diverse poli- 
ties, and doctrinal standards historically 
regarded as, in some respects, irreconcil- 
able—is the greatest achievement in Chris- 
tian statesmanship since the Reformation. 

The “Basis of Union,’ embodying a sug- 
gested polity and a statement of doc- 
trine on which the churches ultimately 
came together, was drawn up by a Joint 
Committee of the three churches. This 
document, which is now historic, and 
which met with a most favorable recep- 
tion in the first instance was, as might 
be expected, a palpable compromise. In 
general, the polity is essentially Presby- 
terian. The representative democracy of 
the Presbyterians, coming halfway be- 
tween the semi-autocracy of the Method- 
ists and the direct democracy of the 
Congregationalists, seemed to provide the 
best framework. It was provided that 
existing congregations should be allowed 
to retain their own local organization and 
customs, but a model organization was 
laid down for new congregations. 

The Statement of Doctrine, which con- 
sists of twenty articles, claims to be only 
a “brief summary of the common faith” 
—an effort to “set forth the substance of 
the Christian Faith as commonly held 
among us.” It is commended to the stu- 
dious attention of mefnbers and adherents 
as “in substance agreeable to the teaching 
of the Holy Seriptures.” 

The method adopted by those who com- 
piled the statement was evidently to 
omit doctrines on which there would be 
acute division of opinion, to restate others 
in a manner which would make them 
acceptable, and to include those on which 
they were all agreed. The article in 
which predestination and free will are 


both accepted as true is one of the most. 


. 


adroit declarations in the whole history 
of theological thought. 

That no finality is claimed for this 
statement is evident from the fact that 
the United Church has expressly reserved 
the right to change, add to, or modify 
its subordinate standards and formulas. 
We owe it to the strong stand taken by 
the Congregationalists that no subscrip- 
tion to these articles of faith is required 
from candidates for the ministry. Their 
representatives absolutely declined to con- 
tinue the negotiations on any other basis. 
Candidates for the ministry are required 
to satisfy their conferences that they are 
in essential agreement with the Statement 
of Doctrine, and that they accept it as 
in substance agreeable to the teaching of 
the Holy Scriptures. In the questions put 
to candidates for ordination there is no 
reference to the doctrines of the Basis 
of Union. 

A crucial point was reached in 1911 
when the question of union was voted on 
by the officials, members, and adherents 
of the negotiating churches. The result 
may be roughly indicated as follows. 
The Congregationalists were almost unani- 
mously in favor of union. The Method- 
ists voted for union seven to one. In 
the Presbyterian Church the division was 
acute, the proportion in favor of union 
being only two and one-half to one. 

The somewhat disappointing vote in the 
Presbyterian Church resulted in delay. 
It was thought that conciliation and post- 
ponement would overcome the opposition ; 
but the second yote, taken by the Presby- 
terians alone, in 1915, showed that those 
hopes were fallacious. For, while the 
unionists remained about the same in 
number, the votes of those opposed to 
union increased about fifty per cent., the 
increase apparently coming from those who 
had not voted on the previous occasion. 

Notwithstanding this rather  disap- 
pointing vote, the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in 1916 resolved 
by a majority of four to one to proceed 
with union. The War, however, again 
held matters up, and it was not till 1923 
that the General Assembly approved the 
draft bill and empowered its officials to 
procure the necessary legislation. The 
Methodist Chureh, in 1922, at its General 
Conference, took similar action unani- 
mously. 

To avoid anything similar to the dis- ~ 
astrous litigation regarding its property 
in which the United Free Church of Scot- 
land had been involved as the result of 
the union which called it into existence, 
it was deemed advisable to secure from 
the Parliament of Canada, before formal 
union took place, a bill ratifying the deci- 
sion to unite, confirming the Basis of 
Union, and incorporating the new church. 
The bill was enacted, after a prolonged 
struggle before the Legislature, July 19, 
1924. Generous provision was made for 
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any minorities who might decide not to 
concur. 

The appeal to Parliament was admitted 
on all sides to be an undesirable necessity. 
But to avoid any suspicion that the 


United Church was a creation of the 
state, three clauses were inserted: 


1. That the union was formed by the 
free and independent action of the 
three churches, and that the Act was 
passed at their request. . 


2: That nothing in the Act should limit 
the independent and exclusive right 
of the United Church to legislate 
in all matters relating to its doctrine 
and polity. 

8. That it had the inherent right to 
unite with any other church or reli- 
gious denomination. 


While it has been given to Canada to 
lead the world in demonstrating the pos- 
sibility of uniting, in one corporate body, 
three churches differing in traditions, 
polity, and doctrine, it must be remem- 
bered that the sentiment in favor of 
union is world-wide. You have had many 
unions in this country, and others are in 
progress. In India and Australia, the 
sentiment is active. From Czechoslovakia 
and Russia have come requests for our 
Canadian Basis of Union, that the people 
in those countries may be helped in build- 
ing their churches on a united basis. In 
Scotland, the United Free Church and 
the Church of Scotland are on the verge 
of union. In England, the three denomi- 
nations of Methodists expect to unite in 
the near future. In Ireland, an overture 
has come from the Presbyterian Church 
to the Methodist Church, inviting it to 
a consideration of the possibility of or- 
ganic union. 

But we in Canada are rather proud of 
the fact that for the first time in the 
world’s history, Canada has shown that 
it is possible for Congregationalists, Meth- 
odists, and Presbyterians to forget their 
historic differences and denominational 
preferences and come together in one 
united church which claims to conserve 
all that is best in the traditions of the 
three churches. 

The initial impulse of the movement, it 
should be admitted, was not due to 
academic theories. The first steps—pos- 
sibly the most difficult in such cases— 
were rendered imperative by the increas- 
ing pressure of the practical problems 
which confronted the pioneer worker of 
these churches on the home mission 
frontiers. In the official account of the 
Church Union Movement, it is stated that 
_ “the negotiations had their origin in the 
efforts that were put forth during the 
years 1899 to 1903 to prevent, as far as 
possible, any unseemly rivalry, and any 
waste of men and means in the mission 
work which was being carried on by 
these different churches, especially in the 
newer districts of the country.” 

Those who have had any experience of 
religious work in sparsely populated dis- 
tricts, or in small urban centers, can 
easily appreciate, by reading between the 
lines, how much is implied in that phrase 
of sinister import—“unseemly rivalry and 
waste of men and means.” Two or three 
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years ago, a Presbyterian layman sup- 
plied me with the following extract from 
a letter which he had received from a 
friend: “We still have, in our little town, 
three little Protestant churches, three 
little congregations, three little ministers, 
three little choirs, three little boards of 
managers, and three little deficits. If 
this is not an argument for Church Union, 
then the case is hopeless. When I see 
this waste in our very midst, it certainly 
discourages giving to home missions.” 

And although there are still in existence 
on this continent ten different kinds of 
Methodists and twelve distinct species of 
Presbyterians—not to mention dozens of 
other sects—Christians still sing with 
fervor and apparent conviction, 


We are not divided, 
All one body we; 
One in hope and doctrine, 
One in charity! 


thus manifesting how deficient in a sense 
of humor and how blind to palpable facts 
people can be who are under the influence 
of an ecclesiastical ansesthetic. 

“Waste of men and means!” Surely it 
is our manifest duty not to squander such 
material resources as have been committed 
to our charge, but to use them to the 
greatest advantage of the kingdom of 
God in the land in which we dwell. 

We are under more solemn obligation 
still, not to squander our resources in 
men. May I quote in this connection one 
of our most-eloquent preachers? “Some 
of you,’ he said, “know the feeling of 
enthusiasm with which a young minister 
enters on his sacred vocation. Though he 
may not say much about it, if he is 
worthy there are, deep hidden in his 


‘heart, pure and genuine longings to be 


used of God for the great things of the 
spirit—there exists some perception of the 
immensity and gravity of the task laid 
upon him. To take that delicate aspira- 
tion and squander it, by giving to a 
young man inadequate, petty, and dreary 
work—gradually to dampen and extin- 
guish the fire in his heart because his task 
is not worthy, is simply tragic.” Some 
of us know, by bitter experience, what it 
means when congregations begin to regard 
each other as competitors; and in the cir- 
cumstances that confronted us in Canada, 
and which to a large extent confront you 
here, “unseemly rivalry and overlapping” 
were inevitable. And this side by side 
with the fact that large stretches of the 
country were unheralded by the Gospel, 
and the mission fields of the Orient were 
pleading pathetically for men and means 
to make known the good news of the 
Kingdom to those who sat in darkness! 
It became increasingly clear, to our reli- 
gious leaders in Canada, that whatever 
historical justification there may have 
been for the existence of these separate 
denominations in older countries and. in 
past days, there was no justification for 
perpetuating divisions in these new lands 
where, under quite different conditions, 
they had become entirely meaningless and 
ot obstacle to the progress of vital reli- 
on. 
Hach of these three denominations had 
been organized to meet a specific need. 
The Presbyterian Church originated in 
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Scotland in 1557 in the Covenant “to 
establish the most blessed word of God — 
and his congregation.” 

Methodism, in the words of its founder, 
was organized to spread Scriptural holi- 
ness throughout the land. 

Congregationalism developed as a protest 
against the unscriptural ecclesiasticism 
of the State Church. 

The object of Presbyterianism was to 
save Scotland for the reformed faith. 
The movement was largely doctrinal. 

The object of Methodism was to enable 
each individual member of its little 
societies to save his own soul. Wesley 
affirmed that the doctrine he preached 
was the doctrine of the Church of England. 

Now will anyone affirm that this 
describes the purpose of these churches 
to-day? Would they be content either 
here or elsewhere to defend their con- 
tinued existence as separate entities by 
harking back to the historic circumstances 
of their origin? The fact is that with the 
transplanting of these churches to newer 
lands, there has resulted a fusion of life 
and purpose. In the course of their na- 
tural development there has been produced 
a form of spiritual life not peculiar to any 
one of these denominations. Their de- 
veloping life has burst the bonds of their 
denominational limitations. They have a 
common life and a common purpose. Their 
task is to combat materialism and reli- 
gious apathy; to attack the gigantic social 
evils of our professedly Christian civiliza- 
tion; to make war, that sum of all vil- 
lainies, impossible; to provide religious 
training for the multitudes of strangers 
within our gates; to train in Christian 
principles the boys and girls who will 
compose the manhood and womanhood of 
the next generation ; to send the good news 
of God’s love and the message of Christian 
brotherhood to the millions across the 
seas who sit in darkness. 

Who will deny that, confronted by such 
tasks, our unseemly rivalry and waste of 
men and means—the baneful fruit of de- 
nominationalism—are not the very an- 
tithesis of the Christianity we profess to 
preach? , 

It was the pressure of practical prob- 
lems which supplied the first impulse to the 
movement for Church Union in Canada. 
But as soon as union seemed desirable 
from the practical point of view, it was 
felt that the position of the Unionists 
would be strengthened if it could be 
proved from Scripture that it was the 
duty of separated communions to unite. 
The argument from Scripture has, there- 
fore, played a prominent part in all dis- 
cussions of the Church Union question. 
The passage from Our Lord’s Prayer, re- 
corded in St. John’s Gospel “that they all 
may be one” has been constantly quoted 
by Unionists and is generally regarded 
by them as supplying an unanswerable 
argument. It is with reluctance that I 
must express my regret that so much 
emphasis has been laid on that passage 
by supporters of. union. No scholar 
familiar with the problems of the Fourth 
Gospel would be at all inclined to rest 
the case against denominationalism on 
such doubtful foundation. But there are 
plenty of New Testament passages rele- 

(Continued on page 528) 
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The Prizes Once More 


Louis Untermeyer, quoted by Heywood Broun in New York World, makes this pertinent com- 
ment on the latest award of the Pulitzer prizes: “What—many of the poets would like to know— 
are the terms of the Pulitzer award for the best book of poems of the year? ... If the prize is 


to be awarded to a living poet, and not... to an estate, this year’s award to Amy Lowell must be a direct 
violation. If, on the other hand, the prize can be given to a deceased poet, how could the Committee, two 
or three years ago, fail to give the highest award to the Collected Poems of Emily Dickinson? One suspects 


that the Committee—in common with most of humanity 


is overawed by names. Worse, it places its approval 


not only on the ‘acknowledged leaders,’ but waits until these leaders have been acknowledged by the mass. Thus 
we have the spectacle of the Committee a few years ago determined to award the prize to Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, and awarding it, not to a particular volume published during that year, but to a group of scattered 
poems. No one was louder in her personal protest at that time than Amy Lowell—a poet the Committee con- 


sistently refused to recognize. . 


radical. So we have this ironic situation! 


. . In no instance has the honor gone to a radical poet while he was deemed 
Amy Lowell, alive and protesting, a constant provocative force, 


neglected by the Pulitzer Committee; Amy Lowell, dead and accepted, given the award for one of her least 


important works.” 


Mysticism 
Tum Mystics or THE CHURCH. By Hvelyn 


Underhill. New York: George H. Doran Oom- 
pany. 1926. $2.00. — 


Again at the task of interpreting mys- 
ticism and validating its claim to our 
appreciation and interest, Mrs. Moore here 
considers those mystics who have been in 
close relation with or have made distinct 
contribution to the Christian Church. Be- 
ginning with St. Paul, she goes on to St. 
Augustine and other mystics of the early 
church, then to St. Hildegarde, St. Francis, 
and others of the Middle Ages, both on 
the Continent and in England, giving sym- 
pathetic chapters to Spanish, French 
seventeenth-century, and Protestant mys- 
ticism, and concluding with an illuminat- 
ing discussion of modern mystics, among 
whom may be mentioned Charles de Fou- 
cauld and Sadhu Sundar Singh, proofs 
that the mystical element in the church 
still endures. Although her treatment of 
these mystics must be brief, Mrs. Moore 
contrives to say the salient word and to 
preserve throughout a proper proportion. 
The value of such a work, done by one so 
expert, is considerable. It shows how the 
mystics were not only the great teachers 
of prayer and the keepers, in a way, of 
the prophetic elements of religion, the “art- 
ists of the inner life”; but how, contrary 
to common opinion, they were also serv- 
ants of practical Christianity, who went 
about doing good, or managed with sur- 
prising efficiency some important enter- 
prise. As St. Teresa put it, “The object 
of spiritual marriage is work.” The chap- 
ter on Paul is especially valuable. The 
apostle is convincingly described, not as 
a theologian, but primarily as a mystic; 
“many of his sayings, supposed by aca- 
demic critics to be statements of doctrine, 
are often desperate attempts to. describe 
or suggest his own experience.” Two 
other chapters are notable, that on Fran- 


_ ciscan mysticism and that on the two 


Catherines, of Siena and Genoa. The in- 


fluence of Eckhart is shown on the move- 
ment of the “Friends of God,’ who re- 
mained faithful members of the Catholic 
Church, yet emphasized the direct ex- 
perience of the spirit. Mrs. Moore is not 
quite so sympathetic in her discussion of 
the Protestant mystics, feeling that “mys- 
ticism has never been at home in the 
Lutheran—still less in the Calvinistic— 
branch of organized Christianity. But 
the study of Béhme, Fox, and Henry Mar- 
tyn shows deep appreciation of the con- 
tribution of these searchers after God. Al- 
together, the book is one that can scarcely 
be read without profit and inspiration. 
F. RB. 8. 


Confessions 


My Rewicion. By Various English Authors. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. $1.50. 

When they appeared in a prominent 
British weekly, the contents of this book 
aroused an interest which is likely to be 
extended by their publication on this side 
of the Atlantic. In a _ series of brief 
essays, various well-known writers bear 
witness to the faith that is in them. Be- 
ginning with Arnold Bennett, the dis- 
cussion is carried forward by such prom- 
inent authors as Hugh Walpole, Conan 
Doyle, Rebecca West, E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim, Israel Zangwill, and Henry Arthur 
Jones. From the assembly, only the name 
of H. G. Wells is conspicuous by its 
absence. Naturally, the opinions thus re- 
corded vary—ranging all the way from the 
rigid Catholicism of Compton Mackenzie 
to the spiritistic enthusiasms of Conan 
Doyle, and the characteristically Judaic 
convictions of Mr, Zangwill. The ma- 
jority, however, give voice to what is sub- 
stantially a cloudy type of Unitarianism. 
This, manifestly, is the goal toward which 
Mr. Bennett and Mr. Walpole are feeling 
their way; while Henry Arthur Jones, 
whose testimony is the most definite and 
ably reasoned of the lot, gives ample proof 
of having already arrived there. Of 
course, this work is chiefly interesting as 


a curiosity, although it is significant for 
the evidence it gives of the impatience 
of dogmatic restraints which nowadays 
characterizes all thinking men and women. 
Of the creeds thus set forth, that of Mr. 
Bennett seems to have stirred up the 
most resentment, possibly because he was 
allowed a final word on “The Dilemma 
of Christianity.” In an appendix, various 
Anglican bishops, with patronizing self- 
complacence, take a shot at him. Even 
Dr. Norwood, the well-known minister of 
the City Temple, hurls at him a final 
challenge. Yet all that the author of 
Hilda Lessways is guilty of is a plea for 
honesty, frankness, and tolerance, in all 
matters pertaining to religion. Although 
these confessions of faith are in no way 
notable for either the clarity of their 
thought or the exactness of their reason- 
ing, they contain some good sermon ma- 
terial. A.B. H. 


Evolution 

Tun Gist or Byouurion. By Horatio H. 
Newman. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1926. $1.50. 

Dr. Newman, Professor of Zoélogy in the 
University of Chicago, was one of the ex- 
perts at the Scopes trial in Tennessee. In 
response to numerous requests, he has in 
this book answered plainly the questions 
many people are asking. What precisely 
is evolution? What are the evidences for 
it and what is its bearing on religious 
faith? The answers given are clear and 
convincing. The author says that evolu- 
tion is “not only a valuable ally to religion 
but by far the most fruitful working 
hypothesis which science possesses.” 
There is no finality about scientific gen- 
eralizations. Scientific conceptions are 
constantly developing. They themselves 
illustrate evolution. There is a difference 
between the admitted fact of evolution 
and the casual factors, about which there 
is much difference in opinion. Still, it is 
‘not true that scientists are abandoning 
the evolution principle and casting about 
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for something better.” Evolution is or- 
derly change, and not always upward. 
Yet on the whole there has been advance ; 
and to the man of science, the author says, 
“the processes of nature constitute the 
divine method of working out some vast 


and unknown purpose.” G. R. D. 
Psychography 
A NATURALIST OF SOULS. By Gamatliel Brad- 
ford. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$3.50. 


This is a new edition of a volume of 
biographical portraits first published sey- 
eral years ago. To the original collection 
have been added various sketches which 
now, for the first time, see the light of 
day. The result is an assembly of char- 
acteristic specimens of Mr. Bradford’s 
unique art. No other contemporary 
writer is so adept as he in transferring 
to the printed page the full flavor of a 
personality—in laying bare the “veined 
humanity” of his subjects. In what he 
ealls “the art of psychography,” he is a 
past master. What interests him is souls 
—not so much the external details or a 
given career as the motives, aspirations, 
spiritual qualities, which render it pre- 
eminent. It is these which are of per- 
manent value. “The painter can depict a 
face and figure only as he sees them at 
one particular moment, though, in pro- 
portion to the depth and power of his 
art, he can suggest, more or less subtly, 
the vast complex of influences that have 
gone to building up that face and figure. 
The psychographer endeavors to grasp as 
many particular moments as he can and 
to give his reader not one but the endur- 
ing sum total of them all.” How admir- 
ably Mr. Bradford succeeds in doing this, 
his readers already know. The volume 
now under consideration contains masterly 
analyses of such contrasting personalities 
as Walter Pater, Alexandre Dumas, the 


great Earl of Clarendon, Pliny, Xenophon, 


and St. Francis de Sales. Not the least 
of them is the portrait of Anthony 
Trollope, a veritable tour de force. Other 
excursions into the domain of literature 
are essays on the poetry of Donne and the 
Italian poet, Leopardi. All are illumina- 
ting, not merely as biographical studies, 
but for the many side lights they cast 
upon the historical backgrounds of their 
respective periods. Altogether, a book to 
delight in, and to value as a permanent 
possession. A. R. A. 


Religious Embryology 


THe WorsHIP or Naturr. By Sir James 
George Frazer, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1926. $4.00. ; 

This volume contains the Gifford Lec- 
tures delivered in Edinburgh in 1924 and 
1925, with much additional matter, and is 
to be followed by another volume on the 
same theme. The lectures deal with the 
worship of the sky, the earth, and the sun 
by primitive peoples—by the Vedie In- 
dians, the ancient Persians, Greeks, Baby- 
lonians, Egyptians, Chinese, Koreans, and 
many African peoples. Although the 
author’s erudition is immense, he is not a 
mere compiler, as his fascinating introduc- 
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tory chapter makes clear. Moreover, he 
is a scholar who can write. In the intro- 
duction he points out the naturalness of 
that childlike interpretation of the uni- 
verse which we call animism, and shows 
that, in virtue of a craving for simplicity 
and unity, the human mind has gradually 
reduced the once innumerable multitude 
of spirits to comparatively few deities, 
and finally to one God. In like manner 
the physicists regard the ninety-two 
elements as consisting of electrons and 
protons, i.e., of electricity. And even these 
generalizations are probably not final. 
Efforts are being made to reduce the 
seemingly irreducible principles of space 
and time to a single reality. Sir James has 
deyoted much of his life to the early phases 
of this intellectual enterprise of the human 
race—to what he calls the embryology of 
natural religion. His studies are con- 
ducted with sympathy, and not with con- 
tempt and pride. For these primitive wor- 
ships are the natural result of man’s 
search for the true and good. We have 
here the theology of simple folk, of un- 
sophisticated minds,—that is, that part of 
it which may be called the worship of 
nature. Another phase of natural reli- 
gion, namely, the worship of the dead, is 
not dealt with,-since its inclusion would 
make the scheme too extensive. G.R.D. 


Talaeid Reviews 


CHRIST IN .MAN-MAKING. 
rell Horne. 
50 cents. 

The discussions in this small book, by 
the Professor of the Philosophy of Hduca- 
tion in New York Uhiversity, were pre- 
sented before the Southern Baptist Sem- 
inary at Louisville and the Biblical Sem- 
inary in New York City. The object 
seems to be to suggest to young Funda- 
mentalists that they can be interested in 
modern social problems and still be true 
to their type of Christianity. “The first 
chapter will try to relate the program of 
eugenics, or the science of good birth, to 
Christ; the second will try to relate the 
program of euthenics, or the science of 
good environment, to Christ; and the 
third will try to show the place of Christ 
in forming good will, which we might, by 
analogy, call ‘eudokia.’” Those who dare 
not move, in practical new social reform 
unless they can “relate” everything to 
old-fashioned religion may find this book, 
with its skimmed milk for theological 
babes, to be useful; but all who wish for 
more substantial intellectual food will do 
well to go elsewhere. R. 8.1L. 


By Herman Har- 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 


THE EyoOLUTION or CHRISTIANITY. 
Lyman Abbott, 
€& Co; $2.50. 


Twenty-nine years ago, before Funda- 
mentalists and Modernists were being 
spoken about, Dr. Abbott wrote this book. 
It is reprinted to-day because of the new 
interest in the whole question of evolution. 
Dr. Abbott’s books are always worth 
reading. The directness and simplicity of 
his utterance, the persuasiveness of his 
appeal, are very evident in this book. Yet 
one may well question the value of the 
book as a contribution to modern thought. 


By Dr. 
New York: Doubleday, Page 
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It is the book of a Modernist who tries 
to read new meaning into the old formule 
and phrases at some sacrifice in sincerity. 
It will satisfy the desires of many who 
wish to hold to the old tenets: without ab- 
solutely turning their backs upon scientific 
thought; but the thoughtful student of 
modern science or modern religion will 
not find a great deal of stimulation in 
these pages. C. B.Se 


INNDR RADIANCE. PARAGRAPHS ON CHRISTIAN 


Mysticism. By Evelyn Mabel Watson. New 
York: The Abingdon Press. 75 cents. 
While the word “mysticism” is often 


rather loosely used in this little volume, 
and while the experience from which the 
book comes is rather narrowly orthodox, 
with an evident impatience of and igno- 
rance of other than the Christian disci- 
plines, nevertheless we find here para- 
graphs that breathe forth a genuine 
spiritual knowledge, an intuitive compre- 
hension of the supreme life. It is a book 
of contemplations of religious truths—an 
attempt to describe under seven great 
headings the things of religion, which eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard. CLR, Ts 


How to Propuch AMATEUR PLAYS. By Bar- 
rett H. Clark. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 
$2.00. 


A new and enlarged edition of a work 
first published in 1917. In its present 
form, it contains an abundance of infor- 
mation and advice of practical value to 
all producers of amateur dramatics. Mr. 
Clark says plainly: “It is not a treatise 
for Little Theaters; it is not a history 
of the art of stage scenery; it is not 
a guide for the teaching of expression, 
acting, or gesture. ...I have attempted 
merely to point the way in a practical 
fashion, not to explain the process 
whereby experienced producers may learn 
new secrets of lighting, staging, or act- 
ing.’ Successive chapters on Choosing a 
Play, Organization, Choosing the Cast, Re- 
hearsing, The Stage, Lighting, Scenery and 
Costumes, and School Dramatics, offer a 
wealth of suggestion. Two appendices 
give lists of plays adapted to the needs 
of inexperienced actors. 


WHEN JnSUS WAS A CARPENTER. By Muriel 
Clark. New York: The Abingdon Press. 75 
cents. 


A series of stories about the relation- 
ship of children to Jesus, centering in the 
earpenter shop at Nazareth. The children 
bring their problems and worries to Jesus, 
and He solves them in accordance with 
His principles of love and service. A 
sweet and wholesome book for children’s 
reading. E. F. 


Mary CHRISTMAS. By Mary BHllen Chase. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Oompany. $1.50. 


A pleasant and wholesome little story 
of how an Armenian peddler brought a 
touch of Oriental color and feeling’ into 
a typical New Endland seacoast family, 
and a sense of far-off mysterious coun- 
tries with equally mysterious Christian 
legends which the children of the village 


learned to act out. A good book to give 


some friend who likes a touch of senti- 


ment in a story. as | 
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- The Rescue 


Fred and Irene Burke had never been 
in the mountains except for brief motor 
trips up some canyon near Denver. So 
when they found themselves settled up 
Deer Creek for a whole vacation, they 
acted as nearly like wild Indians—their 
mother declared—as tenderfeet can. 

Mr. Burke, a mining man, was in 
Mexico; and he had told the children 
that on his return he expected them to 
know all about camping, trout fishing, 
and such Western sports. 

Chipmunk Cabin stood among the pines 
on the bank of the creek; and just around 
the bend, where the spruces were tallest 
and bluest, one glimpsed a big log house 
and the scattered ranch buildings of 
Hillside Home. Mr. and Mrs. Hardy were 
a friendly middle-aged couple whose chil- 
dren had grown up and had gone away. 
When the Burkes came to Chipmunk 
Cabin, their nearest neighbors were the 
Hardys and their collie dog. 

Now Rex, the collie, was all right, but 
Fred was secretly disappointed in having 
no boy playmates. As for Irene, she was 
satisfied if only Fred let her tag along. 

“Mr. Hardy’s nearly as good as a. boy,” 
Fred told his mother the June day this 
story begins. ‘Never would have landed 
these ‘rainbows’ if he hadn’t taught me.” 

“Now,” his mother pretended to sigh 
deeply, ‘I suppose you'll catch so many 
T’ll do nothing but fry them. And all of 
us will be growing scales from eating 
so many trout.” 

Irene skipped nimbly into sight. “Mum, 
can we make a campfire out there in the 
rocks where it’s safe, and bake ‘tates’ 
and things?” % 

“And cook our fish outdoors!” Fred 
backed up his sister’s scheme with en- 
thusiasm. And it was while they were 
finishing their delicious picnic meal of 
strahge black “spuds” and fish, both chil- 
dren looking as if they had eaten soot, 
that the excitement began. 

“What's that?’ Irene raised a smudgy 
hand, 

Fred hopped on a huge boulder and 
peered up toward the main forest road. 
The strange sound drew nearer—the 
noise of countless pattering hoofs, con- 
stant plaintive bleatings. 

“The sheep!” Fred took to his heels 
with Irene in close pursuit. ‘All those 
thousands of sheep the ranger expected 
by freight. The herders are driving them 
up to pasture to-day in the National 
Forest. Oh, Rene, there must be ‘squi- 
dillions’ of ’em!” 

Perched on the high fence of the Hardy 
corral, the youngsters watched the gray 


of Rinktum 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


mass flow by for two hours. Fred was 
excited over those thousands of “tourist 
sheep” all the way from Utah and Idaho, 
pouring into Colorado for their summer’s 
grazing. Irene was thrilled, too, but 
mostly she felt sorry for the worried 
mother ewes and the little lambs that 
had trouble keeping up. 

“The rocks are so hard and sharp,” 
she said to Mrs. Hardy. “I know their 
poor little feet are sore.” 

“Howdy, Ram!” Mr. Hardy waved a 
greeting to a lithe, odd-looking boy who 
was helping the herders. The lad was 
barefoot and ragged, and Irene thought 
he must be part Mexican or Indian. But 
Fred noticed that he was quick as a cat— 
all muscle. 

“Who is that?’ he asked Mr. Hardy 
after the brown boy had vanished up 
the slope among the evergreens. 

“Oh, that’s the Ramsey boy. Lives up 
on Rustler Creek in a shack with his 
grand-pop. Folks around here call him 
‘The Ram,’ he’s so wild and sure-footed. 
That boy can go anywhere a mountain 
sheep can, and you know they climb up 
bare cliffs. Never saw his like.” 

“Human fly,’ nodded Fred with in- 
terest. ‘Wish I knew him. Bet he 
eould teach me lots of things before Dad 
comes.” 

“Ram’s funny,’ replied Mr. Hardy. 
“Don’t make friends easy. Some city 
boys camped up here one summer and 
they guyed him a lot. Called him ‘hill 
billy.’ He goes dressed like a scarecrow 
mostly. No money for clothes. He helps 
the ranger, and the ranchers throw him 
jobs when they can. And the women 
folks see that they don’t go hungry.” 

When the tide of sheep had ebbed by, 
one little sick lamb lay in the wayside 
weeds, and Irene was the first to see it. 

“Will they come back for it?’ Her lips 
quivered as she cuddled the tiny still 
creature. “Oh, Mr. Hardy, is it dying?” 

The rancher stooped to examine the 
helpless little stranger. 

“No, they generally lose a lot on a trip 
like this,” he told the wide-eyed children. 
“This tyke may come out of it with proper 
eare.” Quizzically he looked from Fred 
to Irene. “Think you’re able to play 
nurse if I’m the doctor?” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Hardy!” 

Never did a patient receive more faith- 
ful care. After a few days the rancher 
declared the lamb was “on the mend’; 
so Rinktum was moved from the stable 
up to a snug shed adjoining Chipmunk 
kitchen. Irene was so afraid a hungry 
coyote might -sneak down that she 


wouldn’t rest till they tinkered up a 
rude door which could be closed at night, 
thus affording a safe little sheepfold. 

Rinktum grew fatter and friskier, and 
was as playful as a white kitten. Despite 
Fred’s scorn, Irene had fastened a tiny 
bell about the lamb’s neck by a blue 
ribbon. ; 

“Talk about Mary’s lamb!’" giggled 
Fred. “I know that lamb never stood on 
the bank and baaed all the time Mary 
waded.” So far as that went, Rinktum 
was a good sport, exploring with the chil- 
dren and sharing their picnics, no matter 
how far they hiked. 

“Let’s take some weenies and things 
and go up toward Indian Cave,” sug- 
gested Irene one July morning. “There’s 
a nice old man up that way—can’t think 
of his name. Anyway, the day you and 
Mr. Hardy were working on the irriga- 
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The Truth About It 


HELEN COWLES LE CRON 


There’s a tiny fairy sleeping in our tallest 
hollyhock, 

And she wears a pea-green bonnet and a 
little pinky frock ; 

But she’s ’fraid of grown-up people; so 
I really think it’s best 

Not to try to go and see her, ’cause you 
might disturb her rest! 


There’s a funny elf-man digging in our 
garden by the wall! : 
Oh, I s’pose you think I’m joking and he 
‘isn’t there at all; 

But he is! He’s digging treasure, and I 
think he’ll find it, too, 

If you grown-up people leave him quite 
alone until he’s through! 


No, the fairies don’t mind children, ‘cause 
the children know they're real; 
It's the grown folks they’re afraid of! 
Why, I wonder how you'd feel 
If we called you “just a jolly kind of joke 

—a sort of play”! 
I believe you'd quickly show 
preferred to stay away! 


te 
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tion ditch, I went- up there with Mrs. 
Hardy. She took the best things to eat 
for the old man; and he used to drive 
the Leadville stage—and oh, he knows 
the thrilliest tales!’ 

Very soon the little party was headed 
up creek, Rinktum close to Irene’s heels. 
It was decided that their call should 
wait till after lunch, which, after all, 
is the chief part of any picnic. It was 
while campfire cooking was in progress 
that Rinktum disappeared. The bacon 
and weenies were at the stage when to 
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desert them means ruin. But Irene 
could not keep her attention on her cook- 
ing stick. To be sure, any picnicker ex- 
pects to eat with relish anything that 
isn’t a positive cinder. But as Irene’s 
blue eyes scanned rocks and thickets, 
one helpless fat weenie simply perished 
in the flames. 

“Oh, Rinky’s all right,’ Fred assured 
her. “Prob’ly shoozing behind a warm 
rock somewhere. We'll search right 
after. we eat.” But so far as that par- 
ticular picnic was concerned; Fred de- 
cided his sister might as well have eaten 
shavings. 

Then for anxious minutes they called 
and hunted till a sad little bleat came 
from somewhere above like an SOS. 
Fred’s sharp eyes located the prodigal 
and then Irene sat down flat and wept. 

“We'll never get her down!” she sobbed. 
“She’s a mile up!” 

Fred could think of nothing cheerful 
to say just then. He muttered, “How in 
creation did the critter get on that?” 

That was a narrow ledge that stuck 
out from the naked cliff like the spout 
of a teapot. There was a sheer drop of 
a hundred feet on the cliff face, and the 
children saw no sign of a trail by which 
the reckless runaway had climbed to its 
perilous position. 

‘“Baa-aa!” called Rinktum, cocking her 
head and looking over. She attempied 
to turn around, but instinct told her to 
beware her footing. Young as she was, 
she must have realized she was no moun- 
tain sheep. 

“Baa-aa!’”’ she begged pitifully, and 
stood trembling. She could neither go 
forward nor backward—a pretty situa- 
tion, indeed! 

“T might manage to climb up the other 
side,” Fred was thinking aloud. “But 
what good would it do if I did manage 
to get spang even with that ledge? It’s 
as hard coming down, and I'd need all 
my hands and feet to save my own bones, 
let alone lugging Rinky’— 

‘Don’t you dare try it, Fred Burke!” 
flashed Irene, starting up in fresh alarm. 
“Oh, dear, I wish we’d never thought 
of this old picnic!” 

“Well, I wish we’d staked the woolly 
little idiot out like a burro,’ sighed Fred. 
“Must be some way to get her down if 
we weren't so green. I wish Mr. Hardy 
would come along.” 

It was a long hot trail back home, but 
Fred was considering it when a man on 
horseback appeared. It was Mr. Baird, 
the forest ranger; and he was astonished 
at his hearty reception. He cocked a 
dubious eye at the tiny creature huddled 
on that lofty perch. 


“That rock’s never been climbed that. 


I know of. Danger of a big bald-headed 
eagle lugging the lamb off,” he went on; 
and in spite of Irene’s horrified shriek, 
“and of course, mountain lions hunt 
around at night.” 

“C—couldn’t you do something with a 
rope?” Fred stammered, sharing Irene’s 
hopelessness. 

“Not from here. Now if somebody 
was up there and lassoed the little thing 
in a kind of harness and let it over easy 
for us to grab”— 
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“Look! Look!’ Irene was pointing 
eagerly. A boyish figure had appeared as 
if by magic on a boulder back of the 
projecting ledge. Carefully he worked 
his way forward, the trio of watchers 
hardly breathing. 

“The Ram!” the ranger breathed in 
relief. Fearlessly as a mountain sheep 
scales rocky heights the boy moved up, 
and Fred noticed that a rope was coiled 
about his waist. He stopped once, and 
Irene guessed from the pantomime that 
he was comforting the frightened lamb. 
Then he braced himself and signaled the 
ranger who, followed by Fred, hurried 
across the stream and up the slope to 
a place directly beneath the overhanging 
ledge. 

If you have ever seen a horse hoisted 
on or off shipboard, you have an idea of 
the way Rinktum was rescued from the 
cliff. Down she came—slowly, gently, 
until the big ranger reached to gather 
her into his arms. Then the rescue party 
did his descent unseen and disappeared 
as mysteriously as he had come, some- 
where on the opposite side of the rock. 

“I’m going to thank him if it takes all 
night!” cried Irene with a determined 
toss of dark curls. 

“Just follow that trail to a alinel be- 
yond that clump of aspens,” grinned Mr. 
Baird. 

“But that’s where the old man lives! 
I went there with Mrs. Hardy!’ ex- 
claimed Irene. 

“Yes, that’s’ Grand-pop Ramsey.” 

Billy Ramsey was chopping wood back 
of the shack. He looked wildly for a 
hole to crawl into, but the children were 
so eager and grateful—and then Grand- 
pop recognized Irene and came limping 
out. 

“I was fishing up creek when I 
happened to see the little critter step out 
on that ledge,’ Billy explained shyly. 
“Shucks, it was easy. I’m part squirrel, 
Grand-pop says.” His freckled face flushed 
at Irene’s urgent request that he join them 
on their glacier trip soon. His embar- 
rassed eyes swept his ragged garments. 
But the girl’s glance met his squarely. 

“T guess Lincoln didn’t worry much 
about how he looked,” she said. 

“Tll come,” promised the Ram, a new 
light in his eyes. 


[All rights reserved] 


Liberty for Animals 


John Galsworthy, noted British author, 
says: “On the whole, I should say that 
America stands first in the kind treatment 
of animals. Now that is a fine feather in 
the American cap, for the treatment of 
animals is the sure gauge of national 
character. It is easy for a foreigner 
speaking of the customs of another coun- 
try to give offense. It is especially easy 
for Englishmen to give offense to Ameri- 
cans. With extreme diffidence, therefore, 
I draw attention to the only fly that I 
personally have seen in the ointment. 
This is the custom of caging live birds 
and live animals and keeping them caged 
or chained up in a show. I am not speak- 
ing of zoos. There is much to be said 
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June 


Was ever day so beautiful as this? _ 

Was ever wind so soft, or sky so fair? 

Was ever grass so green, and all the 
world 

So fresh and pure and sweet beyond 


compare? __ john W. Chadiick. 


Sentence Sermon 


The very trees and stones all catch a 
ray of glory 
If peace be in the heart. 
—0O. F. Richardson. 


against zoos, but I am speaking of the 
caging of animals as a private enterprise. 
Freedom to wild animals or birds is the 
breath of life. To deprive them of that 
freedom is a dreadful thing. It means a 
slow death for them.” 


“Johnny Appleseed” 


On April 17, members of the twenty- 
five civic and educational organizations 
of Chicago celebrated the one-hundred- 
and-fiftieth birth anniversary of Jonathan 
Chapman, better known as “Johnny 
Appleseed,” by setting out hundreds of 
apple trees; and at the same time, children 
planted, in his memory, thousands of 
apple seeds in the forest preserves near 


the city. In a booklet prepared for the 
Chicago Historical Society is this ac- 
count : 


“‘Johnny Appleseed,’ at seventeen, left 
home to make his own way. At Pitts- 
burg Landing, Tenn., in 1794, he estab- 
lished a farm and his first apple orchard. 
Caravans of pioneers were passing Pitts- 
burg Landing westward bound. ‘Johnny 
Appleseed’ would give each family a 
package of apple seeds. There were not 
enough seeds on his place to supply all 
the pioneers. ‘Johnny Appleseed’ would 
go from farm.to farm and buy more. He 
was regarded as gently deranged, or at 
least as queer. 

“In 1806 ‘Johnny Appleseed’ decided 
he would go West. He lashed two Indian 
dugouts together, piled them high with 
apple seeds, and drifted them down the 
river. to Marietta, Ohio. There he es- 
tablished a nursery and began his mis- 
sionary work. - 

“From farm to farm he would go, plant- 
ing new trees and caring for those al- 
ready growing. He went some distance 
into Illinois, where, on the St. Louis road, 
an orchard that ‘Johnny Appleseed’ 
planted still stands. 

“In 1847 ‘Johnny Appleseed’ died in 
Fort Wayne, Ind. A _ small monument 
marks his grave there.” 


At Birthday Time 
STEWARD WYKOFF 


Be it January, March, April, or May, 
August or June, February, or say— 
October, September, 
July or November, 
Or e’en December, 
A birthday’s a birthday, 
Come when it may; 
And may yours be a mirth-day, ; 
Most cheerfully gay! = 


UNIQUE PART of the annual meet- 

ing of the Unitarian Temperance So- 
ciety, held Monday afternoon, May 24, in 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, was 
the announcement of winners in the essay 
contest on “What Should Young People 
Do About Prohibition?’ Three awards 
were made: one in the eastern section of 
the country, one along the Pacific Coast, 
and one in the South. The winners were 
as follows: Frederick T. McGill, Jr., New- 
ton Highlands, Mass., for New England: 
Bllen L. Sparhawk, Atlanta, Ga., for the 
South; Francis Balazs, Berkeley, Calif., 
for the Pacific Coast. The following per- 
sons were given honorable mention: Aaron 
L. Gilmartin, Third Religious Society, 
Dorchester, Mass.; Elizabeth Sargent, 
Nashua, N.H.; Clyda Moulton, Winthrop, 
Mass.; Jean Davis, Indianapolis, Ind.; H. 
Weston Howe, New York City; Elizabeth 
Hopper, Ithaca, N.Y. The winners will 
receive traveling and hotel expenses to 
their nearest Young People’s Conference, 
or to the Isles of Shoals. 

The winner for New England, Mr. Mc- 
Gill, read his essay to the delegates at 
the meeting. It showed in clear and con- 
cise manner the attitude of college men 
toward the prohibition issue. They drink 
chiefly by way of bravado; but the evil 
is steadily lessening. 

“The Prohibition Situation in America,” 
was discussed by F. Ernest Johnson, Re- 
search Secretary of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America. He 
was opposed to modification of the Vol- 
stead Act and said he would rather see 
the law repealed than see it fail to be 
enforced “through moral cowardice or 
political ineptitude.” He hoped that the 
friends of prohibition in New York State 
would waive the point of constitutionality 
and take advantage of the evident oppor- 
tunity now presented to secure favorable 
judgment on the issue. Said he: 

“Tt is safe to say that there is-no suf- 
ficient statistical warrant for the current 
assumption that we are in.the midst of 
a general crime wave.” MY Johnson was 
discussing the relation between crime and 
flouting of prohibition enforcement. “I 
strongly suspect,” he went on, “that much 
of the rather hysterical talk that one hears 
in this connection is consciously or un- 
consciously motivated by the desire to 
discredit prohibition. It is to be hoped 
that the present nation-wide interest in 
the subject of crime will not spend itself 
entirely in hysteria, but will result in 
scientific inquiry into the extent of crime 
and present trends in criminality. If any 
generalization is warranted on the basis 
of present figures, it would seem to be 
this—that there is a tendency in our 
cities for misdemeanors to increase and 
for felonious crimes to decrease. This 
generalization seems, it is true, to be con- 
trary to the fact that serious crimes are 
yery commonly associated with the boot- 
legging industry. But a moment’s reflec- 
tion will lead one to conclude rather that 
this means not new criminals or new 
criminal tendencies, but the deflection of 
habitual criminal activities into what is 


for the time being, at least, the most 
lucrative field of operations. 

“The rising index of misdemeanors in 
large part reflects the increase in motor- 
vehicle traffic, which inevitably involves 
an increasing number of violations of 
traffic laws. A considerable proportion 
of these misdemeanors represents nothing 
more serious than parking your car in 
the wrong place or making the wrong 
turn at the corner, although it is true 
that since the first great reduction in 
arrests for drunkenness that was occa- 
sioned by the coming of national prohibi- 
tion there has been a serious increase 
in offenses of this kind. 

‘It is, in any case, gratuitous to as- 
sume that regard for law in general is 
being destroyed. Respect for constituted 
authority is not dependent upon the atti- 
tude of the community toward any one 
law. It is a well-established fact in a 
democracy that people select among our 
many laws those which they will take 
with greatest seriousness. Everyone rec- 
ognizes that there is no moral comparison 
between the violation of a traffic ordinance 
and the violation of a major criminal 
statute. The question of one’s attitude 
toward particular laws is a matter of 
moral background and presents a prob- 
lem in social education.” 

As to enforcement, Mr. Johnson de- 
clared that the problem of prohibition 
was not chiefly one of enforcing the law. 

The only salvation of a law that can 
be violated by any citizen at will is in 
the assurance that very few people are 
going to try to violate it. 

“The real problem of prohibition,” 
continued Mr. Johnson, “is therefore to 
secure the assent of substantially the 
whole people to the law and their volun- 
tary observance of it. This end can be 
obtained only by reason and moral sua- 
sion, not by threats of violence or by 
moral intimidation. We shall never make 
progress in citizenship by inducing people 
to obey laws merely because they are 
laws. Every law must win its way with 
the public on its own merits. I believe 
that no single effort in support of prohi- 
bition among the people whom we, as reli- 
gious workers, serve would be more ef- 
fective than a systematic undertaking to 
interpret the purpose of the law and set 
forth the reasons for its enactment.” 

Explaining why he was opposed to any 
modification to admit light wines and 
beers, Mr. Johnson said: 

“The purpose of the Highteenth Amend- 
ment is perfectly clear. It was intended 
to destroy the traffic in beverage alcohol. 
Any definition of the word ‘intoxicating,’ 
whether by Congress or by the States, 
that would satisfy the protesting palates 
so well represented in the public press 
would be a plain subversion of the purpose 
of the Constitution. Morally speaking, 
I would rather see the Highteenth Amend- 
ment repealed than see it nullified and 
its enforcement go by default through 
moral cowardice or political ineptitude. 

“But, quite aside from the moral aspect 
of the matter, considerations of practical 


Sill the Crusade Against Alcohol 


; F. Ernest Johnson before the Temperance 


Society 


expediency make any proposal to ‘liberal- 
ize’ the law highly questionable. It seems 
to be generally agreed that the most 
marked improvement that has come about 
through prohibition is in the lives of the 
working people whose beer-drinking habit 
has now been broken. Beer accounted 
for more than eighty per cent. of pre- 
prohibition drinking. Let us think care- 
fully before we forfeit by legislation the 
greatest single social gain that the pro- 
hibition régime has brought. 

“To be sure, the present situation has 
in it no quality of permanence. Prohi- 
bition must become increasingly effective 
or it is sure to be gradually abandoned, 
whether the law remains on the statute 
books or not. But I know of no careful 
student of the subject who is ready to 
contend that we have had anything ap- 
proximating an adequate demonstration 
of the potential effectiveness of national 
prohibition. We have no sooner reor- 
ganized the Federal enforcement ma- 
chinery and begun to profit by several 
years of painful experience in this difficult 
and unprecedented task than we begin 
to say despairingly, ‘It can’t be done.’ 
The plain fact is, it has not been fairly 
tried. 

“I recognize the full force of the argu- 
ment for personal freedom and for the 
superiority of self-discipline over forcible 
regimentation. I realize also the enor- 
mous practical difficulties in the way of 
establishing prohibition as an effectual 
national policy. But I am compelled to 
view this whole situation against the back- 
ground of the liquor traffic of pre-prohi- 
bition days, when the saloon was the 
focus and the organized center of every 
baleful and malign influence. In the 
effort to deal with that traffic the country 
faced, in Cleveland’s famous phrase, ‘a 
condition and not a theory.’ By a long 
record of cumulative experience we have 
found that we are dealing here with a 
force that is essentially antisocial and that 
should be not regulated but, as rapidly as - 
possible, eliminated. 

“By a heroic effort, born of the idealism 
of a great people, the traffic in beverage 
alcohol was outlawed, and I, for one, 
want to see the great social experiment 
then embarked upon given every possible 
opportunity to succeed before any back- 
ward step is taken. It is no time for 
dogmatic assertion or rash prediction, but 
of this we may be confident: Whatever 
reverses may be encountered, legal or 
otherwise, in the effort to destroy the 
traffic in alcoholic liquors, that crusade 
will go on to ultimate victory. Sociology, 
economics, ethics, and religion unite in 
pronouncing alcohol the enemy of man- 
kind and the vitiator of politics.” 

Hon. Sanford Bates, Massachusetts Com- 
missioner of Correction, addressing the 
meeting on “Prohibition and the So-called 
Crime Wave,” agreed with Mr. Johnson 
that the present criminal tendencies could 
not be laid at the door of prohibition, 
quoting figures which proved definitely 
that less crime is committed to-day in 
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all parts of the country and among all 
classes of lawbreakers, relatively speak- 
ing, than before the days of the Volstead 
Act. It is not a matter of what the law 
is, at all, he explained—it is a matter of 
personality, training, the trend of the 
day. There are fundamental reasons why 
men commit crimes. We are living in 
an age of unparalleled laxness; for in- 
stance, 15,000,000 automobiles are owned 
in this country, and all that means heavy 
drains on the resources of the average 
man, We have from fifty to one hundred 
different races to assimilate—races who 
eaused difficulty enough among govern- 
ments much more rigid than our own. 

Mr. Bates said in part: “I should not 
advocate entire removal of punishment. 
In our efforts to create a law-abiding 
commonwealth, we are met by the old 
question: Is it expedient? Very few say: 
‘Is it right, or, Is it wrong? We are 
told the world is not ready for prohi- 
bition enforecement—that the law cannot 
be honored. It can be honored if it is 
right. I still believe that prohibition is 
inherently right, and, because it is in- 
herently right, can be enforced. Why, the 
fact alone that multitudes of men and 
women in the lower walks of life have 
been tremendously benefited is enough to 
prove its worth. When men say prohi- 
bition has increased crime, we must first 
ask what they mean by crime. Is it crime 
to park an automobile at a certain hour 
on a certain street? Crime, after all, is 
but a relafive term. The argument of 
the wets that failure to enforce the Vol- 
stead Act has resulted in widespread dis- 
respect for law will not stand scrutiny 
of the facts. 
ness of the crime situation, or the great 
difficulty encountered by the Government 
in enforcing prohibition; but those facts 
do not prove that prohibition has failed.” 

At this juncture the speaker quoted un- 
answerable figures proving that there is 
actually less crime and less drunkenness, 
more happiness and prosperity, and more 
money in savings banks than in the days 
of the open saloon. 

“Having made this statement,” he pro- 
ceeded, “we must explain that crime is 
more spectacular and dangerous; and a 
certain kind of crime is increasing among 
boys and young men, who have much 
more adequate tools with which to work 
—automobiles and improved firearms. 
The first thing to do is to prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of revolvers, and 
to restrict the use of the automobile to 
properly authorized persons. 

“The whole question is one of human 
conduct. It is fundamental, and goes 
deep into the hearts of the people. Just 
so long as we will not make the needed 
sacrifices, but give way to ease and self- 
indulgence, we shall have our lack of 
restraint in the form of widespread crimi- 
nal procedure. We have yet to learn the 
value of the simple virtues of our an- 
cestors of a century ago. Moving pictures, 
lurid, flashy magazines, novels that glorify 
desperadoes, make criminals. It is by no 
means unusual to find youthful criminals 
bitterly disappointed that their crimes 
did not find a place on the front pages 
of newspapers. 

“Now what part does the church play? 


No one questions the serious- . 
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The church used to put fear into the 
heartS of would-be wrongdoers. Those 
days have passed, so far as the teaching 
of a number of the churches is concerned. 
Let the old fear be replaced with positive 
practice of the highest religious virtues. 
“There are certain current fallacies 
about prohibition ; one is that the majority 
should rule. But should the majority 
rule in, every instance? One can think 
of a number of issues which, if submitted 
to the referendum of the people, would 
result in a majority vote, yet no action 
the country could take would prove worse 
for it. 
“Prohibition does 


not prohibit,’ say 


some. Is that so? Well, is the prohi- 
bitory law the only law that is not en- 
forced? Why make so much of that 


failure in view of other violations equally 
flagrant? We are ready to admit that 
prohibition has not done what we hoped 
it would do, and that enforcement has 
come to be a national problem; but these 
facts do not invalidate the benefit to the 
country of prohibition. We must continue 


* 
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to hold before us the ideal of law-keeping. 
Ultimately the people will swing over to 
our position.” 

Officers were elected as follows: Pres- 
ident, Rey. L. V. Rutledge, Dorchester, 
Mass.; vice-president, Rev. Harold G. Ar- 
nold, W. Roxbury, Mass.; _ treasurer, 
Edward P. Furber, Watertown, Mass. ; 
secretary, Rev. Carlyle Summerbell, Ros- 
lindale, Mass. Directors: Merrill E. 
Champion, M.D., Boston, Mass.; Rey. 
Ward R. Clarke, Saco, Me.; Rev. Chester 
A. Drummond, Newton, Mass.; Rey. 
Christopher R. Eliot, Boston, Mass.; Rev. 
William G. Eliot, Jr., Portland, Ore.; 
Thomas H. Elliott, Lowell, Mass.; Rey. 
James A. Fairley, White Plains, N.Y.; 
Rey. Francis W. Holden, Rockland, Mass. ; 
Rey. William UH. Parker, Fairhaven, 
Mass.; Mrs. Roderick Stebbins, Milton, 
Mass.; Mrs. Elizabeth H. Tilton, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Billerica, Mass.; Mrs. George Whiting, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Edgar 8. Wiers, 
Montclair, N.J.; Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Smith Scholarships 


Notice is hereby given that three Smith 
scholarships will be awarded before June 
20 for the sons of ministers studying at 
Harvard, Antioch, or the Worcester Poly- 
technie Institute. 

The committee in charge makes this 
announcement, in order that all sons of 
ministers eligible and desiring to apply 
may send in applications before this date. 

Louis C. CorNiIsH. 


Boston, MAss. 


Mr. Leacock Corrected 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN RBGLSTER :— 


In Tue Curistian Reorster of April 15 
there appears an article entitled “How 
the Crowd Controls Learning,” by Stephen 
Leacock. In this article there appears 
the following: “We have been asked at 
McGill to give courses on hotel manage- 
ment. We have refused. There is in the 
University of Oklahoma a _ professorship 
of Personality. There are courses in two 
leading American female colleges in Matri- 
mony and how you get there. These are 
not exaggerations; they are understate- 
ments of fact.” 

Mr. Leacock mentions specifically two 
institutions—one the great University with 
which he is connected, in which he says 
his institution has declined to offer a 
course in hotel management. He follows 
this with a statement that “the University 
of Oklahoma has a professorship of Per- 
sonality” and then follows this with a 
statement that. “two leading American. fe- 
male colleges,” which he does not name, 
“offer courses in Matrimony.” 

I am not in possession of the facts with 
reference to McGill University and, of 
course, the reading public has no way to 
check up on the courses in Matrimony that 
Mr. Leacock credits to “two leading 
American female colleges”; but I wish 
to deny that the University of Oklahoma 


has any such course as that attributed to 
it by Mr. Leacock. So far as I know, 
there is not the slightest justification for 
this statement. 

It occurs to me that this is just another 


example of Mr. Leacock’s “Frenzied Fic- ~ 


tion.” I would not take the trouble to 
correct this statement except for the fact 
that Mr. Leacock goes a little out of his 
way to criticize the University of Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. Leacock closes the paragraph to 
which objection is made with the follow- 
ing complimentary reference to his own 
institution and rather specific indictment 
of other institutions: “I hope the time will 
always remain when we can point at 
McGill to a curriculum as we have it now, 
with our compulsory Latin—so that every 
student must have Latin if he comes in; 
with our attention to the rigid philosophi- 
cal and mati€matical subjects ; with some- 
thing of that older and sterner curriculum, 
and with the minimum of the Personality 
and the Matrimony and the Salesmanship 
and the Advertising that disfigure the col- 
leges of North America. I think half the 
generosity of America is wasted and frit- 
tered away by the misuse of the money 
that is given to the colleges.” 

I think it would be rather difficult for 
Mr. Leacock to prove that “half the gen- 
erosifty of America is wasted and frittered 
away by the misuse of the money that 
is given to the colleges.” Of course, the 
inference is, if wealthy Americans would 
donate their funds to a certain great 


Canadian institution which Mr. Leacock is 


thoughtful enough to mention, this waste 
would be eliminated. 

The author of “Frenzied Fiction” and 
“Nonsense Novels” has written a very in- 
teresting article from the standpoint of 
psychology, but as a contribution to higher 
education its conclusions cannot be ac- 
cepted as absolutely valid. 

W. B. Brzzext, | 


University of Oklahoma, 
NorMAN, OKLA. 
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 $unday School 


- Mr. Swisher addresses children on “The 


Adventure of Living” 


A new event at the beginning of Anni- 
versary Week this year was a _ union 
service of the Unitarian church schools 


& of Greater Boston, Mass., held on Sunday 


forenoon, May 23, at the Second Church 
in Boston, under auspices of the Unitarian 
Union. Approximately 
seven hundred children, delegates from 
thirty-three Sunday-schools, attended the 
_ Service in spite of a downpour of rain. 
‘Waitstill H. Sharp, newly appointed sec- 
retary of the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian 
Association, conducted the service as 
president of the Sunday School, Union. 
The Second Church choir, assisted by the 
vested choirs of the First Parish Church 
in Cambridge, Mass., and pupils of the 
Second Church school, led the singing. 
Alvah Polk of the First Parish Church in 
West Roxbury, Mass., was the trumpeter. 

Rey. Walter S. Swisher, minister of the 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., Unitarian Church, 
and president of the Tuckerman School, 
addressed the children on “The Adventure 
of Living.” : Life itself, he said, is a con- 
tinuous adventure, with exciting things 
lurking around every corner. Mr. Swisher 
said, in part: 

“We tend to think that the life of ad- 
venture belongs to the past; or at the very 
least, if it survives, it is only in remote 
places like Central Africa or the South 
Sea Islands. Adventure for us means 
treasure chests and ‘pieces of eight.’ But 
there are other sorts of adventure. Every 
day brings something new into our lives. 
Every dawn sees some change in nature 
or ourselves. We are a day older than 
yesterday. The lilac has put forth a bud. 
The sap is running in the maple trees. 

“For eyes that see and ears that hear 
and minds that are open to new impres- 
sions, life is just one succession of in- 
teresting and exciting events. Getting ac- 
quainted with the world in which we live 
is just a series of adventures and dis- 
coveries, 

“But we must not suppose that ae 
adventures are confined to the world of 
nature. There are all sorts of interesting 
people, too. When I was a boy I used to 
be friendly with the blacksmith—a big, 
sturdy man. Then there was the cooper 
with his white beard—a good and friendly 
old man. He showed me how he made the 
staves with his drawknife, and how he 
soaked them in a tank, then bent them 
into shape to make his barrels. 

“Now the barrels are made by ma- 
chinery in a great factory. Our bread is 
baked in huge bakeries. These things 
eyolve, and so does human life. Though 
our surroundings may change from year 
to year and great cities grow out of small 
yillages, there are still kind and friendly 
people who go out of their way to do us 
a kindness if we meet them halfway. 
“The greatest adventure of all is learn- 
ig to live with people, to understand 
hem and to sympathize with them, and 

know why they act as they do and 
ends they are pursuing. To under- 
il t is to know the heights and 
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depths of life, its sunshine and its shadow. 


And as we grow older we shall learn to 
find God and His loving-kindness not only 
in the beauties of nature but likewise in 
the hearts of men.” 

Credit for initiating the service belongs 
to Rey. Lyman YV. Rutledge, who directs 
religious education at the First Parish 
Chureh in Dorchester, Mass., and Rey. 
Harold G. Arnold, minister of the First 
Parish Church in West Roxbury. The 
service committee comprised Mr. Sharp, 
Dr. Eugene R. Shippen of the Second 
Church, Dean MHarriet HE. Johnson of 
Tuckerman School, Miss Marguerite 
Emilio, and Miss Annie Pousland. 


N. Y. Unitarian Young People 
in New Federation of Youth 


The Metropolitan Federation of the 
Young People’s Religious Union is a mem- 
ber of the Federation of Youth movement, 
which was organized in New York City 
on May 1, in the assembly room of the 
Community Church. The movement is 
the outcome of a meeting held last Feb- 
ruary by the League of Youth of that 
church. 

Jenkin R. Hockert, delegate from the 
Unitarian young people, outlined the pro- 
gram of the Federation, which, he said, 
would include discussions of militarism, 
industrialism, racial discrimination, and 
erime. Compulsory military training and 
racial discrimination were the topics dis- 
cussed at the meeting, all the speakers 
advocating the abolition of compulsory 
training—some on moral, others. on 
economic grounds. Messages were read 
from Governor Alfred E. Smith, 
Ben B. Lindsey, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Norman 
Thomas, Oswald Garrison Villard, and 
James Waldo Faweett. 


Summer School Courses 


Complete information regarding the on- 
portunities for summer school courses in 
Greater Boston, Mass., is now available 
at the Prospect Union Educational FPx- 
change. Thesummer season of 1926 affords 
day and evening courses of study in more 
than two hundred subjects. The courses 
are widely varied in interest—from train- 
ing for professional advancement for the 
business man, and college preparation, to 
the course for the vacationist who wishes 
to spend his time pleasurably and with 
profit. Complete information may be had 
by communicating with Charles A. Gates, 
director, Prospect Union Educational Ex- 
change, 760 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Knoxville Young People Organize 


A Young People’s Religious Union 
branch has been organized in the Uni- 
tarian Church of Knoxville, Tenn. The 
officers are Hugh Mottern, president ; 
Miss Margaret Thomas, vice-president ; 
Miss Grace Yancey, secretary-treasurer. 


Judge 
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Rev. Philip S. Thacher 


One of the cherished institutions of 
Santa Barbara, Calif., the Santa Barbara 
Cottage Hospital, was founded by a Uni- 
tarian minister, Rev. Philip 8. Thacher, 
whose death was reported in a_ recent 
issue of Tur Recister. Mr. Thacher was 
minister of the Santa Barbara Unitarian 
Society from 1889 to 1894, and during his 
pastorate there was erected the church 
building which served that Society until 
the practical destruction of the edifice in 
the earthquake. 

An obituary in the Needhart, Mass., 
Chronicle, thus recalls other facts of Mr. 
Thacher’s career: 

“Born in England nearly seventy-five 
years ago, he emigrated as a young man 
to this country, and independently com- 
pleted his education for the Christian 
ministry. After his graduation from 
Meadville Theological Seminary at Mead- 
ville, “Pa., his first pulpit, which he 
occupied for a decade, was at Augusta, 
Me. He married there one of his 
parishioners, Emily Hatch, and had two 
sons and a daughter. He was at the same 
time chaplain of the National Soldiers’ 
Home at Togus, Me.... 

“After the death of his first wife, he 
settled in Needham, where he will be re- 
membered as the minister of the First 
Parish Church for almost a decade. He 
married, second, Alice Morton, late of 
Needham, daughter of Otis Morton, for- 
merly a deacon of the First Parish. The 
children of this marriage were Morton, 
Frederick Glover, named after his ma- 
ternal uncle—the founder of the hospital! 
bearing his name—and Rebecca. 

“Mr. Thacher subsequently had minis- 
terial charges at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
at Hyde Park, Mass., and elsewhere. He 
was retired on pension at the time of his 
death. ... 

“He had hosts of friends in the numer- 
ous communities where he ministered, and 
as many loyal enemies as a good man 
should have in an imperfect world. So 
far as is known, he never declined battle 
for a righteous cause. 

“He was conspicuous for the assistance 
he was able to render to younger men. He 
was a preacher of power approaching 
genius. His life was singularly fortunate 
and happy. 

“He is survived by his wife, Josephine, 
and by all of his children.” 


Associate at Bulfinch Place 


Rev. Robert W. Jones, minister of the 
First Congregational Society (Unitarian), 
Bridgewater, Mass., has accepted, in con- 
junction with his present duties, the posi- 
tion of associate with Dr. Christopher 
Dliot at the Bulfinch Place Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass., under the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Unitarian Churches. Mr. Jones was 
formerly in the Methodist ministry, and 
after studying in Ohio Wesleyan. Univer- 
sity took his theological training at Bos- 
ton University and Harvard Theological 
School. He has been settled at Bridge-: 
water since 1924. 
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vant to the issue. The whole spirit of 
Our Lord’s teaching is absolutely opposed 
to the existence of competing sects. And 
we can well imagine with what horror 
Paul, and the other New ‘Testament 
writers, would have contemplated the 
spectacle of the divisions in the Christian 
Chureh of to-day. 

The Great War gave tremendous im- 
petus to the Church Union movement. 
Tens of thousands of our best boys, when 
brought face to face with the realities of 
life and death on the battle-fields of 
Wurope, realized how irrelevant and 
puerile were the matters over which the 
churches still continued to wrangle. They 
came back determined opponents of sec- 
tarianism., 

Not only this, but the utter impotence 
of organized Christianity, when con- 
fronted with a world tragedy—its inability 
to speak a word of power or guidance, 
largely owing to its own insensate divi- 
sions—exposed the weakness which our 
self-complacency had hitherto concealed. 
The spectacle of Christian civilization 
doing its best—and all but successfully—to 
commit suicide, convinced multitudes of 
/people that the churches were not on right 
lines. 

Further, Christian scholarship, in its 
truer views of religion and Biblical in- 
terpretation, has exposed the fallacy of 
justifying continued division by the con- 
tention that this or that denominational 
doctrine is vital to the Christian religion. 
It is becoming increasingly difficult to 
keep people apart and set them against 
each other in their work for the kingdom 
of God, even over doctrines which are 
loudly proclaimed to be fundamental. 
Denominational boundaries no longer mark 
where the real differences between Chris- 
tians lie. Wducated people in all the 
churches think much alike on the funda- 
mental question of man’s relation to God 
and to his fellow men, and they are in- 
creasingly averse to a policy of segrega- 
tion because of secondary issues. In this 
matter of religious thinking, the only 
division that has any validity with 
thoughtful people to-day is the distinction 
between those who have the scientific out- 
look—whose face is toward the rising sun 
--who believe in a continued and pro- 
gressive revelation of the Divine Will, and 
those who are in bondage under the dead 
hand of the past and who believe that the 
Divine Spirit has not spoken since Nica 
and Chalcedon. 

You will rejoice to learn that a spirit 
of tolerance and liberality in Christian 
thinking pervades the United Church of 
Canada. On the whole, our leaders have 
the modern outlook. I am well aware 
that the statement of doctrine in the Basis 
of Union will not, in many respects, com- 
mend itself to modern thought. But when 
you consider that it was drawn up 
eighteen years ago, by the leaders of a 
generation now gone—when you consider 
the almost impossible task those leaders 
had to perform; when you remember that 
there has been a very marked advance 
in theological and scientific thought, even 
within a space of eighteen years—you will 
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not be surprised to find in the Basis of 
Union some statements not in accord 
with the conclusions of modern science, 
and some doctrinal views expressed which 
are now generally regarded as belonging 
to an obsolete system of theology. But I 
have already pointed out two facts which 
prevent this difficulty from becoming 
serious: (1) The United Church has the 
power to change its doctrinal statement 
as knowledge advances. (2) No sub- 
scription is required on the part of minis- 
ters to its contents beyond an expression 
of general agreement therewith. 

You will readily understand from your 
knowledge of human nature that such a 
vast achievement in the religious realm 
could not be carried through to completion 
without serious opposition. Nor could it 
be expected that no mistakes would be 
made by the leaders of the movement. 
Had we to go through the whole proceed- 
ing again, possibly some things could be 
better managed. But our leaders were 
sincere, honest men, with a great en- 
thusiasm, who did their duty in difficult 
circumstances, as they saw it—often 
against fearful opposition. As long as 
Church Union was simply an ideal, there 
seems to have been no serious opposition. 
It was only when it advanced to the realm 
of practical politics that many began to 
draw back. The leaders of the anti- 
Union movement in the Presbyterian 
Church were enthusiastic in their praise 
of the statement of doctrine when it first 
appeared. These same men afterwards 
attacked it in unmeasured terms. 

The Congregational churches, with the 
exception of a few isolated individuals, 
were steady in their loyalty to Union 
sentiment at all stages of the negotiations. 
I doubt whether a half-dozen of their con- 
gregations in the whole of Canada re- 
mained out of the United Church, In the 
vote taken in 1911 of the officials, mem- 
bers, and adherents of the three churches, 
only eight hundred and thirteen voted 
against the proposals. In the Methodist 
Church, while a considerable percentage 
of the membership was in the minority, 
there was never any organized opposition, 
and the whole church gradually became 
convinced that union was _ inevitable. 
When their General Conference came to a 
decision on the question, Methodists 
everywhere felt that as their supreme 
court had spoken it was their duty loyally 
to accept that decision. As far as I know, 
not a single Methodist congregation, from 
ocean to ocean, refused to concur, and I 
am not aware of a single Methodist min- 
ister who gave notice of his intention not 
to enter the ministry of the United 
Church. 

But things were far different in the 
Presbyterian Church. Subsequent to the 
disappointing vote of 1916, a vigorous 
anti-Union propaganda was started which 
has continued to the present hour. The 
final result of this well-organized opposi- 
tion has been that almost one-third of the 
Church has remained out to form the 
membership of the former Presbyterian 
Church of the nonconeurring Presby- 
terians. The total number of congrega- 
tions which yoted, under the power given 
by the Federal Act, not to concur, was 
seven hundred and eighty-four, or about 
one in every five. If one may venture to 
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criticize after the event, it seems clear 
that less delay and a more vigorous policy 
would have carried a much larger pro-— 
portion of Presbyterians into union. There 
are times when delay is dangerous, and 
this was one of them. The anxiety of 
the Presbyterian leaders to conciliate and, 
if possible, win over the opposition, was 
responsible for delays and postponements 
which in the end only aggravated the 
situation and gave the opposition leaders 
an opportunity to organize. The second 
vote in 1916 was a blunder. Union should 
have been put through after the vote of 
1911. The defection, however, while very 
regrettable, has not seriously affected the 
United Church. ‘A church which includes 
almost nine thousand congregations, and 
over two million members and adherents, 
will not be embarrassed to any great 
extent in its work because eight hundred 
other congregations did not choose to 
follow the decision of their duly elected 
church courts. 

The opposition to Church Union was 
confined largely to Ontario and Quebec, 
and came chiefly from the rich congre- 
gations in the cities of Montreal, Toronto, 
and Hamilton. Their attitude, though 
somewhat selfish, is easy to, understand. 
They had apparently little to gain from 
the proposal, and resented any disturbance 
of a condition which to them was quite 
satisfactory. But the people on the 
prairies and Western towns were almost 
unanimously for union; and it is signifi- 
eant that the foreign missionaries of the 
three churches, with very few exceptions, 
were enthusiastically in favor of the move- 
ment. There were, of course, other rea- 
sons for the opposition, but these we can- 
not describe in detail. They may be 
classified as personal, social, sentimental, 
doctrinal, and those arising from prejudice. 

We have now been working together for 
a year under the new conditions, and it 
is astonishing how smoothly everything 
has proceeded. Of course, there have been 
difficulties; but a splendid spirit of sacri- 
fice, of conciliation, and of concession has 
enabled the United Church to surmount 
all obstacles. : 

A wonderful spirit of generosity has 
swept over the people. They have given 
almost four million dollars this year for 
the general funds of the church, in addi- 
tion to meeting all local church claims. 
This is much more than the total given 
iby the three churches when separated, 
and before the Presbyterian Church lost 
one-third of its wealthier members. 

There is a spirit of enthusiasm and 
hope abroad. Some see further unions 
ahead, but I do not feel justified in 
prophesying. It is felt that a new day 
has dawned in the religious life of Canada. 

The three uniting churches feel that in 
the step they have taken they are true 
to the great spiritual law of life. We 
must die to live. While we all surrender 
some things dear to us—old sentiments, 
old associations, old institutions—offering 
them on the altar of greater service, we | 
are pursuaded that we carry with us all 
that is vital and that we shall enter into 
a new and larger life. And into the new 
era we believe we can carry with us the 
assurance which has sustained all the 
great apostles of the Christian faith: “The 
best of all is God is with us.” : 
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Regular broadcastings 


. People’s Church, Cu1caco, Inu.—Sunday 


- services, 10.30 a.m. 


Station WQJ, Chi- 
eago; 448 meters. 
Unitarian Church, Fatt River, Mass.— 


Service at 10.45 A.M.,, first Sunday of each 


month. WSAR, Fall River; 254 meters. 
First Unitarian Church, Los ANGELES, 

Cauir., and Unitarian Church, HoLLxywoop, 

Cautw.—Alternately each Sunday, 6.30 to 


7.30 p.m. (Hollywood, June 13; Los 
Angeles, June 6.) KNX, Los Angeles; 
337 meters. 


First Unitarian Church, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn.—Morning service, every Sunday, 
10.30 a.m. to 12 m. WAMD, Minneapolis ; 
244 meters. 

_,. Unitarian Church, New Brprorp, Mass. 
—Sunday morning service at 11 a.m. 
WNBH, New Bedford; 248 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa.—Sunday service at 11 a.m. WCAU, 
Philadelphia ; 278 meters. 

All Souls Unitarian Church, PLAINFIELD, 
N.J.—Morning service at 11 a.m. on first 
Sunday of each month. WEAM, North 
Plainfield; 261 meters. 

Church of Our Father, PorTLAND, ORE.—- 
Morning service at 10.45 a.m. on first Sun- 
day of each month. KGW, Portland; 
491.5 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, San Dzixrco, 
Catir.—Program every Wednesday eve- 
ning from 8 to 9 p.m. Music first thirty 
minutes, followed by talk by Rev. Howard 
B. Bard. KFVW, San Diego; 245.8 meters. 

Church of the Unity, SPRINGFIELD, 
Mass.—Service at 10.45 a.m., every third 
Sunday. WBZ-WBZA, Springfield and 
Boston, Mass., 383 and 242 meters. (Next 
broadcasting June 13.) 


Special broadcastings 
First Unitarian Church, PITTSBURGH, 
Pa.—Morning service at 11 a.m., June 6. 

KDKA, Pittsburgh; 309 meters. 
(Churches are asked to help keep this in- 
formation complete and up-to-date. Special 
broadeastings cannot be announced unless 
notices are received at least eight days prior 


to the date of publication preceding the day 
of the service to be broadcast.) 


Jasper Douthit’s Church | 


Shelbyville, Ill., Unitarians in semicen- 
' tennial of dedication 

A large congregation assembled in the 
Unitarian Church of Shelbyville, Ill, on 
May 9 to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of the dedication of the present church 
building. The anniversary was observed 
within a day of the actual anniversary, 
the church having been dedicated on 
May 8, 1876. On that occasion, James 
Freeman Clarke preached the sermon and 
Rey. Jasper Douthit was installed as 
the pastor. Mr. Douthit, at the age of 
ninety-one years, was able to be present 
at the celebration of those notable events 
of a half-century ago. ; 
Rey. Joseph Loughran, assistant min- 
of the Unitarian Church of the 
iah in St. Louis, Mo., was the 
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preacher. 
and work of the Shelbyville church, then 
gave an eloquent and illuminating sermon 
on “What Liberal Religion Is.” 

The first Unitarian services were held 
in the old Shelbyville courthouse in Feb- 
ruary of 1874 by Mr. Douthit. The first 
few meetings held by Mr. Douthit were 
not very successful, but he persisted in 
his efforts; and in May, 1875, thirteen 
persons met in the courthouse and or- 
ganized themselves into a church body. 
By November the members had increased 
to twenty-one, and then felt the need of 
a church of their own. Work on a build- 
ing was begun in 1876 and the congrega- 
tion was liberally helped by the people 
of Shelbyville. The church has continued 
to grow until at the present time it holds 
an important place in the life of the com- 
munity of Shelbyville. 

Dr. Frank §S. C. Wicks of All Souls 
Unitarian Church in Indianapolis, Ind., 
holds services and preaches in this church 
on the first Sunday in each month. The 
Women’s Alliance branch has thirty-three 
members, the church school thirty pupils; 
and each month sees an increase in in- 
terest in these organizations. 


Young People to Redlands, Calif. 


Young people of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Federation from the Los Angeles, 


-Hollywood, and Santa Barbara Unitarian 


churches made a two-day “pilgrimage” to 
Redlands, April 24 and 25. A feature of 
the entertainment was the Los Angeles 
Fellowship’s presentation of an original 
music comedy, “Li’l’ Boy Brown,” written 
by one of its members. The young people 
attended Sunday morning church school 
services at the Redlands church, and Field 
Secretary Carl B. Wetherell preached the 
sermon at the church service, which was 
conducted by the young people. The 
Executive Committee of the Southern 
California Federation elected its president, 
Byron Hayes of Los Angeles, as_ its 
nominee for the Y.P.R.U. Board of 


‘Directors. 


Enters Pastorate at Sterling 


Rey. Lyman Greenman has begun his 
pastorate of the Unitarian Church in 
Sterling, Mass., to which he was recently 
called. 


He commented on the history . 
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May—Month of Liberators 


[From the Cincinnati, Ohio, Unitarian News] 


May seems to have been a conspicuous 
month for the birth of heroes and organi- 
zations proclaiming various kinds of free- 
dom. There is the abolition of the English 
slave-trade on May 1, 1796; Channing’s 
Baltimore Sermon, 1819, and the birth 
of Thomas Huxley, May 4, 1825—both lib- 
erators; the beginning of the French 
Revolution, May 5, 1789; Florence Night- 
ingale, May 15, 1820, and Edward Jenner, 
May 17, 1749—both emancipators of our 
race from suffering and scourge; Eliza- 
beth Peabody, May 16, 1804, patron saint 
of the Kindergarten; Theodore Parker’s 
“The Transient and the Permanent in 
Religion,” May 19, 1841; Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, May 25, 1803; the organization 
of the American Unitarian Association in 
America, May 25, 1825, the British As- 
sociation, May 26, 1825, and the Young 
People’s Religious Union, May 28, 1896. 
Last but not least in the annals of free- 
dom is Patrick Henry, born May 29, 1736. 
If we were to set apart months of re- 
membrance, May, it would seem, could 
claim the distinction of being our “Month 
of Freedom.” 


Congratulations to Mother and Baby 


THE MOTHERS, William C. Gannett, 15 c. 
LITTLE STRANGER, Margaret Lee Ash- 
ley, 15 e. 
~ BENEDICTION, Rabindranath Tagore, 15 c. 
All for thirty cents. 
Only three of the many choice cards to be 
sold at a generous discount during the 
summer months. Address: FRANCES L. 
LESTER, 873 East 52d St., Portland, Ore. 


“A matchless novel of religion, love, 
and fun.” —Boston Transcript. 


HEATHER HERETICS 


By MARSHALL N. GOOLD 


Give your minister a copy for his 
vacation. He will appreciate it. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. $2.00 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


Ministerial Relief. 
Make checks payable to 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on. 


This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Freedom in religion 
is a costly 
JEWEL 
and to possess it 
we must pay its 
PRICE 


Personals 


Mrs. Claude U. Gilson, a member of the 
International Committee of the Women’s 
Alliance, will spend a summer of travel 
and study in Durope. She sailed from 
Boston, Mass., May 2, and is spending 
the greater part of this month in Ireland. 
Later she will go to London, where she 
will address the annual Whit-Week meet- 
ing of the British League of Unitarian 
Women on “Women and the Free Reli- 
gious Movement in Burope.” 


Miss Evelyn Puffer of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Berlin, Mass., daughter 
of Adam Puffer, lecturer and author, has 
been made a member of the Smith GCol- 
lege Mathematical Club, composed of the 
members of the faculty and honor students. 


Rey. Ivan A. Klein, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Berlin, Mass., 
has been chosen secretary of the Rotary 
Club of Hudson, Mass., and also placed 
on the Club’s board of directors, 


A fire in the apartment of Rev. and 
Mrs. J. B. Tonkin in Vancouver, B.O., 
destroyed all their correspondence and 
addresses, ministerial and business rec- 
ords, and books of reference and reading. 
Mr. and Mrs. Tonkin are asking all their 
correspondents to forward their addresses 
so that letter-writing may be renewed. 
Their address is Suite 12, 5 Tenth Avenue 
East, Vancouver, B.C. 


A Ministerial Code of Ethics 
(Continued from page 618) 


erous in responding to reasonable re- 
quests for assistance from his brother 
ministers and his denominational officials, 
remembering that he is one of a larger 
fellowship. 

6. It is his duty to show a friendly and 
co-operative interest in his brethren, at- 
tending the group meetings of the min- 
isters, assisting his brother ministers 
with labors of love, defending them 
against injustice, and following them with 
kindly concern in their hours of need or 
distress. 

7. He should never accept from a 
brother minister fees for professional 
services at christenings, weddings, and 
funerals. 


V. The Minister and His Community 


1. The minister is not under obligation 
to marry every couple that comes to him 
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EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, GEORGE R, BLINN. 

Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT, 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Direcrors: Miss Louise F, Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G, Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A, D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B, FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


has mobilized for the battle to pre- © 
serve liberty of thought and religious 
freedom, It conducts preaching mis- 
sions and church school institutes, 
promotes church attendance, Unita- 
rian work in college centers, and 
the observance of Laymen’s Sunday ; 
distributes religious literature and 
furnishes news of Unitarian activ- 
ities to 1,500 publications. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York CxHIcaGo San FRANcIsco 


PROCT Ole ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in ¢ 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy edor'l nitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED } 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Water S. Swisuer, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET BE. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


Formerly South End Industrial School 
1883 ~ 1926 
Member of Boston Social Union, Boston Coun- 
cll of Social Agencies, and National Federation 
of Settlements. Neighborhood Activities: Hdu- 
cational and Social. Maintained very largely 
by contributions from Unitarians. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied. 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. 


Summer quarter begins at Chicago, June 21; 
Autumn quarter at Chicago, September 30, 
1926. For information address the President. 


F. C. Souraworrsg, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.00 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Ho.tess Room, Gymnasium, ete. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F.L. Locxn, President. E.A.CHuonrcn, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work}; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 
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to be married. The power of refusal, 
however, should be exercised with great 
discretion. 

2. The minister’s responsibility to the 
state is that of a citizen. He should, 


therefore, be faithful to his public obli- 
gations, and should respond to reasonable 
requests for assistance in community 
work, 

[The Code was compiled by Charles R. Joy.) 
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Redlands Church Grows 


in Numbers, Influence 


Attendance at service of the First Uni- 


tarian Church in Redlands, Calif., has 
more than doubled during the past year. 
The Redlands church is among _ the 
churches that show the greatest increase 


in church attendance in their respective | 


classes since last November, according 
to statistics gathered by national head- 
quarters of the Laymen’s League. 
Reports of the officers of the church 
as well as those of the affiliated organi- 
zations, presented at the annual meeting, 
indicated one of the best years in the 
history of the church. Finances have 
greatly improved. The church has dis- 
charged a small debt to the American 
Unitarian Association and increased the 
minister’s salary by $500 for the coming 
year. The following trustees were elected: 
Mrs. Clarence G. White, chairman; Law- 
son Scott, treasurer; Miss Edith Rains, 
secretary ; Mrs. Anna R. Kingsbury; Mrs.. 
E. A. Moore; F. P. Meserve; R. W. Lodge; 
Rev. E. H. Brenan, and J. F Redhead. 
The new position which the church is 
occupying in this community is reflected 
in the election of its minister, Rev. George 
S. Cooke, to the Ministerial Union of 
Redlands. He is the first minister of the 
Redlands Unitarian Church to be elected 
to the Union. Persons from the San 
Bernardino and other neighboring towns 
attend the services of the Redlands 
church, and young people from these com- 
munities are pupils in the Sunday-school. 
Besides the increase in salary, Mr. Cooke’s 
parishioners recently presented him with 
a gift of $200. 


George R. Blinn Dies 


George R. Blinn, well-known lawyer, 
trustee, and financier of Boston, Mass., 
and prominent Unitarian lay leader, died 
at his home in Bedford, Mass., Thursday 
morning, May 27. Mr. Blinn was for 
several years a director of the American 
Unitarian Association, his last term hay- 
ing expired only two days before his 
death. He served the Association also 
as a member of its Finance and Publicity 
Committees. He was treasurer of the 
Society for Promoting Theological Educa- 
tion. One activity that enjoyed his par- 
ticular affection and wise oversight was 
the Children’s Mission to Children, the 
child-caring agency maintained by Uni- 
tarians in Boston. For many years he 
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was a member of its Board of Directors, 
and when he died he was in his third 
year as president of the Board. In the 
First Parish of Bedford he was the lead- 
ing layman, and to this parish he ren- 
dered unremitting and invaluable service. 


Executives at Marblehead 


The second annual conference of work- 
ing executives of the major denomina- 
tional agencies will be held at the Rock- 
mere Hotel in Marblehead, Mass., June 
7 and 8. Representatives from these or- 
ganizations will attend and discuss the 
program of work for the coming year: 
American Unitarian Association, Women’s 
Alliance, Young People’s Religious Union, 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, Unitarian 
Foundation, THe CuRIsTIAN REGISTER, 
Western Conference, Ministerial Union, 
Unitarian Social Service Council, Tucker- 
man School. 


At the Essex Conference 


At the afternoon session of the Essex 
Conference, to be held with the First 
Parish, Beverly, Mass., Sunday, June 6, 
there will be a dramatic presentation of 
a service of worship from the new Beacon 
Hymnal, followed by an address on reli- 
gious education by Prof. O. W. Warming- 
ham of the Boston University School of 
Religious Education and Social Service. 
An offering will be taken for the Uni- 
tarian Foundation. At the evening ses- 
sion, the sermon will be preached by Rev. 
John N. Mark of Fall River, Mass. 


For the Law As It Is 


The congregation of Bulfinch Place 
Church in Boston, Mass., recently for- 
warded this communication to Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “The members of the Bulfinch 
Place Church congregation, assembled, re- 
spectfully petition the Senate Judiciary 
Committee as follows: That there shall 
be no modification of the Volstead Act, 
no admission of wine or beer, and no 
repeal of the constitutional amendment.” 


Mr. Baker to Richmond 


Rey. N. Addison Baker has resigned as 
minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Keene, N.H., to become assistant minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in Rich- 
mond, Va., of which Rey. Frank W. Pratt 
is the minister. He will take up his new 
duties the latter part of August. 


531 
CAMP JOLEF 


FOR BOYS July August 


Among the Pines. In the Heart of 
Maine. Upon a Beautiful Lake. Swim- 
ming, rifle practice, canoeing, games, 
woodcraft, nature lore, manho ounselor every 
five boys. Selective Camp. Non-sectarian, Nurse 
Write, DIRECTOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
Kingston, New York, or CHAS. W. FITTS, 1406 
Allison St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Pp 


ALGOMA CAMP 


A SUMMER PLACE FOR BOYS 
Established 1910 


On beautiful lake in Wisconsin, Land and water 

sports under supervision. Care of a home. Forty 

boys, ages from 10 to 17, from best families ue 

a good time every day. Term of eight weeks o 

June 29. For free illustrated booklet write to 

pau E. Pouiey, Unitarian Church, ‘Reokuke 
owa 


Four NEW Sermons by 


JOHN H. DIETRICH 


on 

How the Gods were made. 

The Road to Tolerence. 

Must We Believe in Immortality. 

Luther Burbank—A Memorial Trib- 
ute. And twenty other titles. 


Price ten cents per copy, postpaid 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


803 La Salle Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn, 


LE 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Pee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


Liz 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. es 


B.B. 2680. 
FU SLU e MeL Te Te TTT 


ToT OMNIS IMTS e TU e litte! 


Morning Lecture Hour 


Spend Your Vacation at the Shoals 


General Conference, July 17-31 


Evening Entertainment 
The Rest of the Day for Recreation 


ORCHESTRA — PAGEANT—-ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS — CANDLELIGHT 
FULL MOON, JULY 25 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 
by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 
when you draw your will 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


“The important thing,” remarked the 
young woman as she wrapped up a fifteen- 
cent present to look like a million dollars, 
“is the thought that goes with the gift.” 
—Detroit News. 


“Nowadays,” writes Philip Guedalla, in 
“Masters and Men,” “things are chang- 
ing. There are light-minded young things 
like psychology, with too many data and 
no conclusions; and sociology, with too 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


| Correspondence 


many conclusions and no data.” WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS Smith Scholarships; Mr. Leacock Corrected . 526 
- These four lines contain al ns 
de tite “ehenee os mitts ath Ce ees “The Chest With the Chill in it” Our Book Table ; 
>, UPNADeL « . » E ta" . - g The Prizes Once More; Mysticism; Books . . 521 
God gives the grazing ox his meat, A lifetime investment insuri 
Our Children 


. He quickly hears the sheep's low ery; 
But man, who takes his finest wheat, 
Should lift his joyful praises high. 


health, convenience, and economy 
THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Rescue of Rinktum, by Daisy D. Stes 
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Poetry 


The most inspiring message from a 
head coach to his men is attributed to The Truth About It, by Helen Cowles Le Cron 


the football mentor of a North Carolina At Birthday Time, by Steward Wykol  - >i 


eleven just about to face Harvard. “I DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES. Church Notes (  .0.. 5-20 ine ch ao ee 


BaGE & 


want you boys to remember,” said he, PLAYED BY ORGANIST F ‘ 

J 3 ROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD PI tries 
“that every man on the Harvard team THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME easan o 9 (8) et st Bel Seen 
is a Republican.”—New York World. : 


LITERATURE: INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR ; 
A nervous passenger on the first day ECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST urch Announcem 
of the voyage asked the captain what date see 70,410.00 Ch cements 
would be the result if the steamer should ~ ofa “ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Morn- 
strik eae ge RR SES tS Mab i ing service at 11. Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
strike an iceberg while it was plunging nwt D.D., Minister, ‘Tid chitch is ; 
through the fog. “The iceberg would pp pe ee: chow ea is 


* i . daily from 9 to 4. 
move right along, madam,” the captain wien’ icated: ef Harte 1 
replied courteously, ‘‘just as if nothing had A TON. Minister 
ipnpehed” And the okt lady wae ees Emeritus, Rey. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
a ee ee Sa a Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.M. 
relieved.—Tid-Bits. Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLBES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Hast Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 
Frank R. Gale, minister. Morning service 
at 10.30 a.m. Church school at 12 m. Y. P. R. U. 
services on the first and third Sundays of each 
month at 5 P.M. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.M. and ~ 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- — 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cordially in- 
vited to make themselves known to the min- 
ister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), Bea- 
con Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. Bugene 
Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 a.m., 
Church school. Waitstill H. Sharp, superin- 
tendent. 11 A.M., Morning service. Chorus 
choir under Homer Cc. Humphrey. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold DB. B. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday, at 10 A.mM., Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Dr. Speight. Holy Com- 
munion at 11 P.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), cor- 


in prison, when someone sends him a motto ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
ey Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Rev. Edward 


for his cell, which reads, “We are here = 2 : 
NMacuffie School Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning a 


THE HOMESTEAD, Andover, Me. 


A manor house, large farm and small hotel com- 
bined, situated in the prettiest valley in Maine, 18 
miles from Rumford, 12 miles south of Rangeley 
Lakes, 30 guests accommodated, vegetables and 
fruit from farm, very best home cooking, telephone, 
electric lights and all modern conveniences, 900 feet 
elevation, state road, mountains, forests, brooks, 
reasonable prices. Boston references. 


Booklets of WALTER S. FOX, 55 Kilby St., Boston, Mass., 
or SYLVANUS POOR, Andover, Me. 


A Scotchman story, perchance new, is 
about. This Scotchman was bound to 
London and at each stop he left his com- 
partment and hurried into the station, to 
rush back to his seat again before the 
train started. After this had been re- 
peated many times, a fellow passenger 
finally asked the reason. “It’s because of 
my heart,” the Scotchman explained. 
“The doctor says I may drop off at any 
time, and I’m buying my ticket from sta- 
tion to station.”—New Yorker. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
‘“*THE KERN” 


Two squares from new Washington 
Auditorium. The facilities of a hotel 
with the atmosphere of home. Fifty 
quiet guest rooms, each with running 
water. Many free baths, also private 
ones. Excellent, inexpensive dining rooms 
near. Garage on premises. Free map 
sent. Telephone, Franklin 1142. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. JostAnH Quincy Kern, 1912 
“Q@” St., Northwest. 


“Last Sunday morning the rector of St. 
Osoph’s disappeared for fifty-two minutes, 
lost in a cloud of words,” R. Knott, 

. Senior warden, reports in the Churchman. 
“It was only through the skillful manipula- 
tious of our organist that he was brought 
back to earth again. It is hoped that 
within a few weeks he will be once more 
reduced to normalcy. In the meantime 
the services. will be cared for by Dr. 
Samuel Spackley, chaplain of the local 
prison. Dr. Spackley, you will recall, was 
for a while professor of pastoral theology 
in one of our best-known seminaries, but, 
his health failing, he was compelled to 
seek lighter and more congenial work.” 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Beach 1768 


London Opinion says a house-hunter 
recently returned the keys of a certain 
home to the real-estate agent, saying that 
the house was so small that there wasn’t 
even enough room for the children to have 
the mumps. The same journal pictures 
the wrath of a convict serving a long term 


to-day and gone to-morrow.” It also says oot 

that a motor collision was narrowly CX For Girls 2x0 after morning service onthe” Art Sundayi 
averted recently at Loch Lomond, sup- = of each month. Free seats at all services. 
posedly because the drivers could not The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
agree who should take the high road and welcome. 
who should take the low road. Also this, 
“A skeleton in a sitting posture, possibly 
of a Roman, was unearthed near London. 
The barber had probably told him that 
he’d only have to wait a moment or two.” 
—lLiving Church. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Also Intensive One-Year Tutoring : 
Course to complete insufficient — preparation. 
Broad General Courses, emphasizing Home- 
Making, Art and Music —also Gymnasium, 
Swimming, Benes 
Dr. and Mrs. ane sebagai 
Springfield, 


When ordering change o } 
address please send old 
as well as new addres 


) 


